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Editorial, 


HE president of one of our most important univer- 
sities who announces that in becoming his son-in- 
law an officer of the university must resign his 
post justifies his action by saying that no man is 
a fair judge of the merits of a relative. If nepo- 

tism is to be condemned in public office, it ought certainly 


‘to be avoided in all administration in which it would 


bias decision and vitiate confidence. It may seem un- 
just to have relationship an obstacle to merit, but the 


risks are greater than the advantages, and on no account ~ 


should large aims be confused with family interests. 
Jt 


It is impossible to commit one’s self to the programmes 
of peace without a clear understanding of their meaning 
and purpose with reference to the issue of the present 
war. It is in this connection that President-Emeritus 
Eliot has done a service in declaring that to expect a 
valid peace is to take the side of the forces whose success 
will achieve those things which make peace genuine 
and durable. Long ago Jeremiah showed how idle, 
and worse, it was to cry “peace, peace, when there is 
no peace.” ‘The way to work for peace is to work for 
the cause which means real peace. A mere suspension 
of hostilities, a stoppage of combat, is no more peace 
than a physician’s stopping of pain is a cure of the dis- 
ease which causes the pain. Peace measures that we 
should apply to ourselves could not be applied to the 
nations now at war. ‘They would prevent a war, but 
they could never stop one. 
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Tuat the medieval church condemned interest as usury 
may be connected with the fact that the Jews were the 
pioneers of civilization in this regard. ‘The church retarded 
enterprise and development for centuries. ‘The real sig- 
nificance of the money-lending of the Jews was not their 
gain, but the correlation of humanity, and the utilization 
of credit, the conversion into motor force of powers which 
have else only an abstract use. ‘That they taught the world 
the value of credit, the utility of probity and foresight, is 
a service to mankind incomparably greater than all the 
productivity of gain. ‘There is a profound truth in the 
saying of Rabelais, that he looked upon debts as a con- 
nection and colligation of the heavens and. the earth, the 
one single mainstay of the race of mankind,—perhaps the 
great Soul of the Universe which gives life to all things. 
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Without this principle, indeed, wealth would be as useless 
as the oft-pictured island of gold to shipwrecked mariners. 
And it is exactly this principle which religion puts in the 
word ‘‘faith.”” Confidence and faith are identical, and, un- 
like a Boston street, which doffs its name when it meets a 
dividing highway, this quality remains the same when it 
passes over the boundary between material and spiritual 
good. Every good languishes without a daring risk. 
Trust in God is no pious languor, but a daring of right- 
eousness, an investment of the things of service, good will, 
honesty, and love where they will bring forth fruit. Lay- 
ing up treasure in heaven is not a matter of acquiring vir- 
tue, heaping up moral gains; it is a matter of investing 
spiritual talents, of using qualities so that they will aug- 
ment the quantity of righteousness. 
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WE hold the Hebrew race and the Hebrew religion in 
the highest respect, but we do not read with sympathy 
the language attributed to Mr. Nathan Straus. He is 
reported to have said that he ‘‘would not sit at table 
with a Jew who had gone hack on his religion.” If 
by that he meant that he would have no fellowship with 
a Jew who had become a Christian, or even with an ag- 
nostic, he goes counter to the spirit of the age, for the 
movement in all lands is now toward inclusion and the 
abolition of tribal and theological differences. If Juda- 
ism is to have any great future it will not be as an ex- 
clusive organization more hard and rigid that any of the 
national branches of Christianity—a mere survival of the 
Judaism of two thousand years ago, but rather, as the 
mother. of the great religions Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, it must enlarge its borders and prepare for 
the time when, like all sectarian organizations, it shall 
lose itself in light. A liberal Jew is a very attractive 
personage, but a bigoted Jew is quite as unlovely as are 
the Christians who persecute him. 
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WHENEVER people are grouped for some object, the 
thing that groups them must be kept in control. The 
moment the effort is made to make some other thing pre- 
eminent there is trouble. The group must go along with 
individualism by keeping the individualism subordinate 
in the matter that groups people, and allowing it full play 
in other matters. So the most diverse opinions may 
combine under one uniting object only on the condition 
that the diversities do not mix with and interfere with the 
unity. This difficulty is the same whatever the character 
of the union. It is just as necessary to protect the union 
of a church by some rule of reason as it is any other com- 
bination of persons. ‘That it is a church gives it no special 
privileges of working well without the precautions that 
make other groups of persons work well. ‘The zealous 
persons who like one thing and do not like another think 
they are saving the cause by pushing in their like and 
making their dislike operative. But they may in their 
earnestness be wrecking the cause. ‘They are introducing 
destructive divisions if they are pushing out what other 
people care for or pushing in what another person has 
just as good cause to dislike. What they care for or 
what the next person cares for is not the rule of action. 
The rule is what most people are likely to prefer, what is 
least likely to make cracks in the construction. Nothing 
can suit everybody. Nobody will be satisfied with 
everything. Dissatisfactions ought to yield to the main 
object. If that is not clear, it ought to be settled. And 
then every one should conceal like a vice the preferences, 
however virtuous, which would turn a congregation into 
a debating club. 
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A DEVICE which clever speakers use so skilfully that 
they are themselves deceived by it is to state the po- 
sition of an opponent and then answer something else 
sufficiently like it to seem to be the same thing and suf- 
ficiently unlike it to offer vulnerability. In this way 
an audience is hypnotized into thinking it has seen what 
the speaker tells it to see, while nothing of the sort has 
been shown. ‘There is such a thing as intellectual sleight- 
of-hand, and it rests on this very power of substituting for 
the motion people are intent on another motion which 
they do not notice. An earnest and sincere advocate 
may deceive himself in the same way. He thinks that 
what he is replying to is just what has been stated, when 
it is really a different statement. He puts into the bag 
the rabbit he wants to take out, and he does it so often 
that he thinks it was there all the time. It is clever 
work to lead an audience to see just what it is desired it 
should see; but what should be said of the cleverness 
that deludes the prestidigitator himself? Zeal, over- 
confidence, high desire, blind men to everything but the 
thing their creed makes them see. The value of con- 
troversy is that it forces into view aspects of the matter 
in hand which get shoved out of sight by the natural 
operation of concentrated attention. Preachers, by vir- 
tue of their immunity from dispute and debate, are 
subject to the temptation of knocking down what they 
put up to be knocked down, and to the danger of over- 
looking the realenemy. ‘They should cultivate a keen 
eye for this effective tool, lest it become their undoing. 
Chauffeurs have to pass examination in running motor- 
cars before they are given a license. Familiarity with 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic should be required 
of all who essay to run popular thinking. 


Inverted Heroes. 


In writing of Thackeray’s account of the battle of 
Waterloo, and his picture of the doings of Becky Sharp 
and Selby at the same time, their absorption in their 
affairs with such entire indifference to the event, a cor- 
respondent of the Times speaks of them as “so to speak, 
inverted heroes.”’ ‘The inverted heroes of days big with 
portent and immeasurable destiny are a feature of exist- 
ence. That men are giving up their lives for what they 
deem better than life seems strangely to drop out of 
notice with absorption in nearer affairs. ‘The common- 
placeness of horrors enables us to hear without a shudder, 
save the conventional one, tidings which ordinarily 
would strike us faint. People discuss coolly the merits 
of matters which should naturally fuse them together 
by the heat of their actuality. Things of such burning 
consequence as to consume the mind are calmly reduced 
to logic as though they were nothing but food for thought. 
People are not only able to think and to dispute about 
things in a way which would be entirely incompatible 
with a realization that they are going on, but they expect 
such detachment of others, and scatter their counsels of 
perfection in sweet serenity, oblivious of the trial of 
men’s souls. We are supposed to be able to talk about 
things which mean life or death to more than millions 
of men, of life or death to what is more than human lives 
in any number, and to be able to do so with no heightened 
intensity of feeling and conviction. 

There is, it is true, a heroism, and a most positive heroism 
it is, which is able to keep the world moving, men’s 
heads clear, their duties in order, and themselves and 
their fellows steady, in spite of all that looks like chaos. 
The heroism of presence of mind is no inversion. ‘The 
heroism of silent fixity in panic, of dispassionate judgment 
in clashing interests, of impartial balance in surging 
uproar, of clear discernment where passions blind men, 
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_ is the heroism not only consonant with all that deserves 


the name, but it is the finest expression of heroism. ‘The 
power of self-control underlies every other power. He 
has the character of the happy warrior anywhere who 
“Through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 

What keeps inverted heroism clear of any false credit 
appropriated from the higher heroism of calmness and 
restraint is its absorption in lesser aims. ‘That is ‘the 
essence of inverted heroism,—that it sees a small horizon 
as though there were none other, that it makes as much 
in itself of petty concerns as ever great matters become, 
that it turns important issues on the fortunes of a per- 
sonal good, that it buries itself in affairs that might perish 
and none be the worse, thus leaving things to perish in 
which the world finds life. ‘The inverted hero passes 
to himself as a savior of society. He insists that but 
for him things of necessity would fail and practical 
good languish. His busy-ness and self-importance seem 
indispensable. He has too much to do to worry about 
theories. Reformers are all alike to him,—all are vision- 
aries, painting pictures while they should be sawing wood. 
It is enough for him that improvement consists of facility 
in doing things; when it takes on the work of changing 
things he draws back. He finds a considerable courage 
oozing into the springs of his being at thought of standing 
with everybody else receiving the charge of rash progres- 
siveness. He does not need to look into the merits of a 
case. ‘The moment he finds that it would change things, 
he knows his place. He bravely awaits the onslaughts 
of the iconoclasts, far in the rear. 

The snug comfort in private heresies is another privilege 
of the inverted hero. He may not despise the man who 
with the courage of a conviction marches where it leads 
him. He gives him not a little credit. With some con- 
descension and patronizing admiration our pattern hero 
grants to the heretic an admirable spirit. ‘‘He means 
well,” is the pleasing faintness of his praise. ‘How 
very unwise,”’ is the comment which always follows. He 
looks on’ the marks of devotion and sacrifice with the 
curious languor of the luxurious monks in the picture, 
gazing on the scars of a returned missionary. He thinks, 
how much better it would be if these men had more tact. 
He does not believe in martyrs. Dying for anything is 
not in his programme. Even living for anything at 
much cost to himself does not stir his interest. He would 
be quite shocked to read in Florence Nightingale’s diary: 
“Ts there anything higher in thinking of one’s own salva- 
tion than in thinking of one’s own dinner? I have always 
felt that the soldier who gives his life for something which 
is certainly not himself or his shilling a day—whether he 
call it his Queen or his Country or his Colors—is higher 
in the scale than the Saints or the Faquirs or the Evan- 
gelicals who (some of them don’t) believe that the end 
of religion is to secure one’s own salvation.’’ ‘The inverted 
hero’s freedom and liberalism is strictly personal. In- 
dulged in private, among the select friends who will 
never embarrass his ecclesiastical associations, this in- 
dependence of his is the ornament of an enfranchised 


and cultured mind. But what inverts the heroism of 


this liberty is its secrecy. All the logic and consistency 


of it is destroyed in the manner of it. It stands alone; 


but only when it is alone. In public it stands with the 
rest. It is never found where two or three are gathered 
together in its name. It likes to taste forbidden fruits, 
but it never shares the heat and burden of the day in 


which their seed was planted and nurtured. ‘‘I like a 
heretic,” said the admiring parishioner of a liberal- 


ninded minister. ‘‘Yes,’’ was the reply of the Uni- 
rian, ‘when he is yours; but not when he joins the 
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When the great battles of freedom and purity of faith 
are fought, the place for the hero is where they are fought. 
His affairs and his policies and all their importance are 
small excuse for his unawareness of great issues. His 
adoption of their fruits is but parasitic fidelity. His 
safety first is his perdition last. His place is among the 
inverted heroes. He will never have a right to thrill with 
Wellington’s words: “It was a near run. It would not 
have done not to have been there.” 


Our Multiplex Personality. 


Every well-rounded personality is made up of so many 
distinct faculties and functions that it is a wonder how 
an active person maintains sanity and a due proportion 
among tasks and duties. ‘Take the case, for instance, of 
any active man, well married, a father and a loyal citizen. 
The innermost circle of his relationships includes his 
wife and children, his father, mother, and grandparents. 
Each one of these relationships involves a set of duties 
with reciprocal responses which occupy a large space 
in the thoughts and activities of a well-developed per- 
sonality. 

These, however, are only the beginnings of responsi- 
bility. Outside of his family circle, but pressing close 
upon it, are the social relations that bind him and his 
family to the neighborhood and the men and women of 
his own kind who form the larger social circle in which, 
wherever he is, he finds himself enmeshed in social 
responsibilities from which for an honorable person there 
is no escape. 

Outside of the domestic and social circles there are 
others which extend like the circles made when a stone 
is dropped into water, wave after wave, until infinite 
relations are suggested. For every such man is a citizen 
of a ward, a town, a city, a commonwealth, a country, 
and every such relation brings with it definite and numer- 
ous duties and responsibilities from which in honor he 
cannot free himself. So deep and strong is the impulse 
to devote all gifts and treasures to the service of the 
country that for ages generous youth, both male and 
female, have repeated with solemn emphasis the ancient 
saying, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. For this 
cause men forsake their homes, and fond -mothers have 
exhorted their sons fighting in their country’s cause to 
return with their shields or upon them, 

This recital of duties and responsibilities suggests 
many and important ties which bind society together, 
and yet it only touches the borders of life. For the man 
who has any business relations with his fellows, whether 
in the commercial world, or among manufacturers, or 
in some learned profession, or some department of expert 
personal service, takes on automatically a vast round 
of relations entirely unlike and separate from those be- 
fore mentioned. As a worker with other creators of 
value or as an employer of labor, as a manipulator of 
capital or a skilful explorer and exploiter of the treasures 
and powers of nature, such an one takes on a new set 
of duties and becomes the centre of forces which have 
little or no relation to his private life. Mighty problems 
concerning social service, the right use of capital, the 
rights of the poor, due compensation for labor, and a 
multitude of similar questions press upon him. 

But these things and all the unmentioned ties, bonds, 
and duties that go with them do not begin to complete 
the catalogue of the responsibilities of the ordinary citi- 
zen who tries to be true and faithful. However little that 
which we call the Church may seem to mean to the 
commonplace citizen, it means to every member of a 
community much more than is commonly realized. 
Without the Church and that for which it stands, religion, 
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morality, personal virtue, and civic responsibility would 
begin to fade away. In the great struggle now paralyz- 
ing Europe and astounding the world, religion in some 
form plays a tremendous part. In its purer forms it so 
dominates the character and moulds the life that for 
it one may put aside all other claims and be even glad 
to die. Inthe present phases of the Zionist movement 
there are to be seen cases of devotion that cannot properly 
be described as fanatical, which illustrate. 

In this survey we have brought into view only a few 
of the multifarious relations which may create for every 
individual circles of influence and spheres of duty, but 
enough has been suggested to make evident or to impress 
upon the imagination something akin to the infinite. 
With every enlarging circle of relations there goes a cor- 
responding round of duties. For the first rule of ethical 
conduct is that every human being must render to every 
other human being treatment that befits his nature and 
the particular relation that exists between them. 

If all men and women wore uniforms for each character 
that they assumed, it would immediately appear that a 
different phase of personality accompanied each change. 
A man as a fond father is not at all the same man as 
he is when acting as an employer of labor. A woman as 
a mother, or a nurse in uniform, would not be like the 
same woman attending a meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. With changes of function and 
relation not only does the manner of thought and speech 
change, but also the features, voice, and carriage change 
to a surprising extent. As the uniform would in the cases 
mentioned change with the function, so also would the 
putting on of a particular uniform cause the person 
wearing it to “live up to” the character suggested by it. 
It could be only by a violent wrench of thought and feel- 
ing that a nurse in uniform could look and act like a 
ballet-dancer, or that a man in the garb of a priest should 
think and walk as he would in the uniform of a soldier. 

Such evident facts as these illustrate the multifold 
constitution of the human mind and conscience, and bring 
into view the innumerable elements that enter into the ed- 
ucation and training which tend to produce a full-rounded 
manhood or womanhood. Surely we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. G. B. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Call for a Unitarian Awakening. 


The Life and Delegate Members of the American 
Unitarian Association, at their annual meeting in May, 
adopted several resolutions calling for more aggressive 
work for the diffusion of the principles of thought and 
life in which Unitarians believe, and urging that the 
present time presents a peculiarly opportune occasion for 
calling renewed attention to the Unitarian interpreta- 
tions of Christianity. 

It was urged that special effort should be made by the 
churches of the Unitarian communion and by their 
representative organizations to meet this special need and 
opportunity “by more directly and zealously studying 
and teaching the principles of our faith; by employing 
men and women to work in places where Unitarian- 
ism is unknown or misunderstood; by reaching out into 
the neighborhoods about our established churches with 
special meetings; by entering more aggressively upon 
work in our own churches; by printing tracts suitable to 
the peculiar needs of the time...and by any means 
which the officers and agents of the American Unitarian 
Association or other workers can devise to increase during 
the year an interest in the sane and beneficent religion 
which is committed to our care.” 
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The fulfilment of the purpose of these resolutions de- 
pends chiefly upon the well-directed energy of the min- 
isters, officers, and people of the churches. It is for them 
to more zealously study and teach the Unitarian prin- 
ciples, to take up .their tasks more earnestly and ag- 
gressively, and to reach out into their own communities 
and neighborhoods with new vigor and consecration. 
Each church must make itself more actively responsible 
for the enlightenment of its own constituency, for the 
nurture of its own children, for co-operation in all com- 
munity work, and for making the existence of the church 
and its special message known among unchurched people. 
Each church, whether urban or rural, whether weak or 
strong, must say to the community around it, in the 
Master’s words, “I am in the midst of you as he who 
serves.’ In this leavening of the community, this deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the society, this application 
of the best principles of religious education, this upbuild- 
ing of the numbers, resources, and influence of the church, 
the minister will find his opportunity for leadership, 
and the members of the church will find enough work to 
do to keep them all happily and healthily employed as 
in a religious democracy like ours they should be. 

The officers of the Association propose to do their part 
with all their hearts and strength. They will help the 
local work wherever they can, and they will carry out the 
special duties assigned to them just as thoroughly and 
extensively as the financial support of the churches will 
The officers of the Association propose, in 
fulfilment of the suggestions of the resolution, first, to 
sift and reinforce the literature descriptive of Unitarian 
principles which is published for free distribution; second, 
to inaugurate a thoroughgoing campaign of well-devised 
publicity; and third, to establish preaching missions 
in the power centres of the country with a view not so 
much to organizing churches as to diffusing a knowledge 
of the principles and aims of the Association. Let me 
speak here of the first of these enterprises, and then, in 
this column in succeeding issues of the Registers of the 
other two. 

A special Commission of ten well-qualified persons has 
agreed to co-operate with the officers and Publication 
Committee of the Association in the complete revision of 
the tract list. This Commission has been appointed 
“to study and revise the entire tract list, to recommend 
the discontinuance of any tracts that appear to be no 
longer serviceable, and to suggest to the Publication Com- 
mittee subjects that should be treated and authors to 
write on chosen themes.’”’ The members of the Com- 
mission are: Mrs. C. M. Gerould, Cambridge; Mr. 
Howard S. Cole, Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. E. A. Rumball, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Miss Ellen C. Morse, Boston; 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, Pa.; Miss Louisa 
Blake, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Harold L. Pickett, 
Lexington, Mass.; Rev. M. Lilliefors, Great Falls, 
Mont.; Rev. Julian R. Pennington, Asheville, N.C.; 
and Mrs. S. A. Forbes, Urbana, IIl. 

‘The members of this Commission are expected during 
the summer to read the existing literature, reviewing the 
appearance, availability, and timeliness of the tracts, 
their literary merit and adaptability for diverse needs and 
fields. ‘They are further expected to suggest what can be 
done and ought to be done for the improvement and the 
enrichment of the whole series. ‘They are expected to 
report their results to the Secretary of the Association 
by the first of September so that the needed improvements 
can be made in time for the new church year. 

It is to be noted that the present list of free publications 
has been a gradual growth. A long succession of puplieres: 
tion committees has handled the matter. Probably un- 
necessary duplications have occurred and probably there 
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ut Pitsacts which have never been adequately 
ed. ‘There may be tracts in the list which contain 
references to contemporary persons or local incidents 
which are no longer relevant. Some members of the 
Commission will probably discover theological statements 
which in their judgment are not in accord with the most 
modern interpretations of religion. Others may discover 
. theological novelties that will in their judgment appear 
to be unverifiable. It should be remembered, however, 
that these pamphlets are intended for the enlightenment 
of very differently constituted minds and for people of 
very varied traditions and associations. Many of the 
people who use them are slowly and cautiously finding 
their way out of ancient and dogmatic interpretations 
of Christianity. It is therefore probably wise and ex- 
. pedient that the list should contain tracts adapted to 
: _ diverse conditions. 
The study of the list need not be confined to the Publica- 
tion Committee or the members of the special Commission. 
L I want very cordially to invite all persons who are in- 
terested in this matter to send in their suggestions to 
| Secretary Wilson. ‘There are many secretaries of Post- 
; office Missions who have had large experience with these 
tracts. ‘There are readers of the tracts who may have 
} valuable comments to make. ‘The officers of the Associ- 
} ation want the help of all interested people and I hope 
that no one will feel backward in offering constructive 
, and timely suggestions. 
SAMUEL A. E.ior. 


Current Copics. 


AFTER the first stirzof dissent from the terms of the 
second German note in response to the American protest 
against the sinking of the Cunard liner Lusitania, and kin- 
dred injuries to American interests, it appears, as these 
lines are going to press, that the prospect of further 

negotiations between Washington and Berlin upon an 
| admittedly delicate issue are improving. Despite a 
general impression, reflected by the utterances of the press 
of the country, that Germany’s rejoinder to the second 
protest from Washington does not meet the requirements 
of the situation, intimations are not wanting in Washing- 
ton of a conviction in official quarters that the latest com- 
munication from the German foreign office is of a nature 
to serve as the basis for a further interchange of views, in 
a continued endeavor on both sides to reach an amicable 
settlement of an irritating controversy. On one point, 
however, public opinion in Germany as voiced by the 
authoritative press of that country would seem to be 
unalterably fixed, and that is the determination to retain 
in active use the only weapon available to Germany 
against her adversaries on the seas—the submarine. 
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It is pointed out, as an evidence of the sincerity of Ger- 
many’s desire to avoid further complications with the 
i United States, that German naval commanders have 
Pts avoided new attacks upon passenger-ships likely to carry 
American and other neutral passengers since the presen- 
tation of the first note from Washington. ‘There is a dis- 
position at Washington to regard the modified practice of 

German submarine warfare as an indication of Germany’s 
_ willingness to put into effect the proffered immunity, 

‘surrounded by the definite conditions submitted in the 

note from Berlin, without reducing these concessions to 
ting. The question as to whether, in view of the 
inite demands made by President Wilson, the United 
est content with an indirect solution of the 
m is among the issues to be taken up at 
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the Cabinet cupeaae which begin at the end of this week, 
to determine the course to be adopted by the State De- 
partment in its endeavors to insure the complete safety of 
American lives and the freedom of American citizens 
upon the seaways of the world. 


ra 


THE interchanges between Washington and Berlin are 
being followed with increasing interest by all the neutral 
nations of Europe. All these nations, and especially those 
bordering upon or in close proximity to countries at war, 
have suffered enormously through the operations of block- 
ades, embargoes, and harassing restrictions, applied 
either by the Teutonic Alliance or by Great Britain and 
her allies. Holland and the Scandinavian countries es- 
pecially have had occasion to resent interference with 
what would appear to be legitimate interests, whether by 
decrees of German submarine commanders or British 
orders-in-council, designed to cut off all avenues of supply 
to Germany. Although none of the countries affected by 
these hampering measures have definitely attempted to 
join the United States in its representations in behalf of 
the freedom of the seas, they have indicated, through 
their respective envoys at Washington, their thorough 
sympathy with any proposal that promises to ameliorate 
an international condition to which no precedent can 
be found in the annals of warfare. 


a 


In the meanwhile, the operations in both of the wide- 
spread regions of conflict in stricken Europe show no dimi- 
nution in either intensity or area. ‘The latest declarations 
from official sources in all the capitals involved in the con- 
flict indicate a determination on all sides to continue the 
struggle until definite results have been accomplished— 
results which will furnish guarantees for the future peace 
of Christendom. Only one possibility of a cessation of 
hostilities appears in the maelstrom of events. The 
Socialists of Germany recently furnished a text for talk of 
peace by the issuance of a manifesto in which they urged 
consideration of the present moment as opportune for the 
proffer of overtures by Germany. This contention they ex- 
pressly based upon the assumption that Germany is practi- 
cally intact territorially, that she has no desire to absorb 
Belgium or other foreign soil, that her military position 
on both fronts is undeniably strong, and that Berlin, there- 
fore, is in a position to inaugurate a movement for the res- 
toration of tranquillity on the harassed continent without 
loss of dignity or material possessions. 
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THE discussions which have been precipitated in France, 


. Great Britain, and even Russia by the issuance of the Ger- 


man Socialists’ manifesto, however, furnish little hope for a 
suspension of operations at this stage of the war. France, 
for instance, has indicated a vigorous determination to 
maintain hostilities until the dream of the past forty years 
—the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine—has been made a reality. 
In Great Britain an undiminished desire for the restoration 
of Belgium, with a possible augmentation of its territory 
at the expense of Germany and of the grand duchy of Lux- 
emburg, has been voiced by the organs of public opinion. 
In Russia the demand for territorial concessions by Austria- 
Hungary has been reiterated, despite the disastrous re- 
sults which have attended Russian arms for the past two 
months. In Germany itself the formula has been laid 
down by the military party, so-called, that no peace can be 
thought of which is based upon any condition except the 
retention of all the territory which was German before the 
war plus the definite annexation of Belgium. It has been 
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made plain in Berlin that the renunciation of territorial 
gains suggested by the Socialists is not sanctioned by the 


government. 
rad 


‘T'aus it would appear that none of the belligerents is 
ready to listen to terms for a reconciliation which would 
appeal to the opposing camp as a practicable project. On 
the contrary, Great Britain is straining every nerve to 
double and triple the output of munitions of war, and to 
make sure of an uninterrupted and increasing supply of 
such munitions for a period of at least two years to come. 
Russia, animated by the same spirit of belligerency, is train- 
ing new armies and placing abroad enormous orders for guns, 
ammunition, rolling stock, and other equipment of war, as 
if the conflict were only beginning. Germany is showing a 
similar unyielding attitude, and is maintaining to its full 
efficiency her vast system of production of the implements 
of war. Austria-Hungary, heartened by the recent Austro- 
German victories which have resulted in the practical 
expulsion of the Russians from the crownland of Galicia, 
is gathering strength for the solution of the new military 
problem which is awaiting her on the Italian frontiers. 
Even Servia and Turkey, who have suffered the heaviest 
proportionate losses of all the warring nations, are indicat- 
ing a desire to maintain the operations to the end. 
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RECENT events on the East front, however, have had at 
least one beneficial effect upon the general situation. ‘The 
reverses inflicted upon Russia have exerted a profound 
psychological effect in the two Balkan states—Roumania 
and Greece—whose entrance into the conflict on the side of 
the Allies was regarded as a certainty before the beginning 
of the great Austro-German drive along the Carpathians. 
It is realized at London that the intervention of either 
Greece or Roumania in the conflict is much less likely now 
than it was two months ago; and German diplomacy is ex- 
erting itself to induce both these countries to maintain their 
neutrality. ‘There is reason to believe that Roumania is 
lending an attentive ear to the offers from Vienna and 
Berlin of territorial accessions from Russia, in Bessarabia, 
which is inhabited to some extent by Roumanians and has 
historic ties with Roumania. Greece, on the other hand, 
finds herself in a situation of increasing complications as a 
result of the active opposition which Italy, now a member 
of the Quadruple Entente, is offering to the attempted 
partition of Albania by Greece, Servia, and Montenegro. 


Brevities. 


Blessings on you, Brother B. Fay, in your gyrations! 
We don’t object to your itinerary. Doubtless you are 
sincere at each stage, only it reminds us, somehow, of 
trial marriages. 


Patrick Henry made his own definition of ‘‘treason”’ 
with an unclouded heart: ‘‘If this is treason, make the 
most of it.’”’ Benedict Arnold made no definition, but 
offered an illustration of it. In our own day we need to 
have the words “treason” and “traitor” redefined. If 
it has slipped out of the nation’s dictionary, it should be 
restored. 


A poor, illiterate workman in an Eastern city, learn- 
ing that two cents would provide enough corn for a 
starving Mexican for one day, sent to Red Cross head- 
quarters a two-cent stamp, accompanied by a letter which 
read: “I half red in the paper about Mexian suffers I 
only got 2 cents two give you witch I will give a man & 
his wife a three meals a day I hope you will get it all 
right cause I aint sure wether you will but 1 hop so.” 
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In nursery-days we had the conundrum, “‘When is a 
door not a door?’’ Passing over the answer, we give 
a conundrum similar in form, ‘‘When is a good citizen 
not a good citizen?’’” ‘The answer is, ‘‘When he declares 
that he will never,. under any circumstances, take up 
arms for his native land.” 


A young woman of twenty writing to an efficiency 
educator and stating that she wished to earn her own living 
and to do something in the world, and that she was op- 
posed by her parents in this desire, received in reply the 
following word-photograph: “ Your relatives are intellect- 
ual mummies. They belong in a museum of archeology 
beside the dinosaurus and the dodo-bird.”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 
He Thinks So, Too. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


“Banish ignorance and make idleness disgraceful” 
is the prescription of “G. B.” for relieving the now 
heavily burdened agitator and reformer. Would that 
the counsel might become the slogan of all men and 
women of good will! Ignorance of the facts of the present 
social order with its manifold and grievous injustices, 
and of the inescapable laws of economics, is an obstacle 
that must be removed before important social improve- 
ment can be achieved. In his ‘Applied Sociology”’ 
Lester F, Ward said of the problem of adjusting the 
relations of labor and capital: “I frankly confess that 
I am unable to propose any solution. Nevertheless, I 
am perfectly satisfied that if laborers were as intelligent 
as capitalists (I will not go further than that) the ques- 
tion would solve itself in short order.’”’ Ward did not 
rate the intelligence of capitalists very high, but his 
opinion that the like grade of intelligence on the part 
of workingmen would speedily lead to the solution of a 
problem that he found baffling is very striking. ‘“‘Ban- 
ish ignorance’’ is the practical precept which emerges 
from Ward’s long discussion. 

“Make idleness disgraceful” is a fit companion motto. 
Prof. Scott Nearing, in his latest book, “Income,” dis- 
tinguishes sharply between “property income” and “‘ser- 
vice income.” ‘The former is derived from the mere legal 
ownership of that which others need to use, for example, 
of land, of natural resources, or of the socially used in- 
struments of production like factories or railroads. ‘This 
kind of income does not necessarily require any work or 
service to society whatever. It may flow to an infant, an 
imbecile, an orphan asylum, a spendthrift. It is known 
by the familiar terms ‘‘rent,’’ ‘‘interest,” ‘‘ dividends.” 
The abolition of this form of income would make idleness 
not simply disgraceful, but also impossible. There would 
then remain only “‘service income,’’—that is, wages or 
salaries,—and those who performed no service would re- 
ceive no income. ‘Thus Saint Paul’s injunction would 
be fulfilled: “If any will not work, neither let him eat.” 

Ignorance and idleness unite in the doctrine that the 


‘wealthy contribute to the general good by spending 


lavishly for luxuries. It is said that they thus ‘‘make 
work”’ and “give employment to the poor,” while if they 
themselves worked they would be robbing poor men of 
their jobs! ‘This doctrine eases the conscience of many 
self-indulgent rich, and the poor almost universally 
believe it. 

That the present war is making our nation rich is a 
generally held opinion. ‘The average man thinks that 


the “favorable balance of trade”’ of a billion dollars means 


that our country has had a year of astonishing material 
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. why don’t you have some on your hat?”’ 
e was Spar with such an Teka unconditional sur- 


_ prosperity, and therein he finds at least a slight compen- 


sation for the horrors of the war. 
erroris inestl”’ 
_ MELROSE, MAss. 


“Quantum animis 
HENRY W. PINKHAM. 


France Reconsecrating Herself. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Readers who have enjoyed “Three Normandy Inns’”’ 
and other charming books by Anna Bowman Dodd 
will welcome her latest book, ‘‘Heroic France.” Mrs. 
Dodd has been long a resident of France, and was there 
at the outbreak of the war. She has had unlimited op- 
portunities for meeting modern and distinguished French- 
men. Mrs. Dodd, with a vividness and fervor which 
show the sincerity of her feeling for her beloved France, 
gives us in her opening pages an account of the Caillaux 
trial, from the inside. ‘Then she passes to a discussion 
of the real France, ennobled and strengthened by suffer- 
ing, and contrasts this with the German conception of 
France before the war broke out. 

Mrs. Dodd believes that her adopted country has 
gained immeasurably by the separation of Church and 
State. At the same time, she intimates that since the 
outbreak of hostilities a wave of genuine religious fervor 
has swept over the country, and this should be an answer 
to those hasty critics who call*the French nation ‘‘atheis- 
tic” as a result of its modern intellectual emancipation. 

The courage, she says, displayed by the clergy serving 
in the ranks, the monks facing death in the trenches 
or as ambulance nurses,—such proofs of heroism will 
accomplish great results. The fighting priests will re- 
gain their lost prestige. The socialists never knew what 
weapons they were forging when they forced the law 
which made priests liable to military service. After 
working, suffering, starving, and fighting, side by side, 
there will emerge a new solidarity between the ranks of 
both clergy and men in the army. And this solidarity 
will not be the result of a theoretical socialism—far from 
it; the new spirit of loyalty which will inspire these 
Frenchmen, as brothers, will spring from a warm human 
sympathy. Socialist leaders the world over forgot 
that when home, wives, and children stand in danger, 
when murder and desolation threaten a socialist, if he 
is possessed of one drop of red blood, he returns in part 
to the primal instincts of his fathers. And one of these 
instincts is a love of country so great, so compelling, 
that every honest man is ready to die to preserve that 
country’s well-being. 

This book of Mrs. Dodd’s is so well worth reading that 
we recommend it to all, including those few unenlight- 
ened people who know that noble country only as a 
producer of immoral novels and improper styles in dress. 
All the money made from the sale of this book will be 
devoted to the maintenance of a French hospital in 
Normandy. I hope that readers of the Kegister will be 
interested in this book. M. R. F. Gi 


The Artificial Consensus. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 
A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 
A giddy whir!wind’s fickle gust, 
That lifts a pinch of mortal dust.” 
—O. W. Homes. 


“ Everybody’ s wearing pink roses with blue this year; 
The question 


® 
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denial of free moral agency. ‘The fact that “everybody 
was wearing’? some particular combination of colors 
seemed to the questioner a good reason for wearing them, 
when it might seem an equally good reason to some one 
else for not wearing them, if one is to profit by the endless 
hints in favor of diversity given by nature. 

If the individual surrender of taste and judgment were 
confined to the caprices of fashion only, this little screed 
might lack a test or a moral; but in every department 
of human expression—or lack of it—one may find the 
same tendency to do, say, or think what everybody does. 
Hence the vogue of slang, which finds the least common 
denominator for the multitude by finding a word that 
requires as little close fitting to the use to which it is 
put as a kimono to the lady who wishes to “get into some- 
thing in a hurry.” “A peach” and “‘a corker,” “bully” 
and “rotten,’’ are very much worn in certain regions 
which need not be specified. In like manner, ‘every- 
body’s singing them” illustrates in another field the 
unconditional surrender to the vogue of rag-time. 

Nor does the echoing instinct stop with what one wears, 
eats, sings, or reads. Into the sacred tribunals of jus- 
tice, or where those tribunals are supposed to be sacred, 
inertia and imitative instincts enter and bear false witness 
under the name of a “consensus of opinion.” ‘There 
may be, of course, such a thing as an honest consensus of 
opinion. But a large share of what passes for it is noth- 
ing more or less than the echoes of one or two opinions 
which started a “consensus,” artificially made, since 
there was as little exercise of individual judgment and 
conscience as in the case of three-fourths of the women 
who wear blue and pink because everybody is wearing 
them. 

To what else save this echoing habit does Scripture 
refer when it warns a man to beware when all men speak 
well of him? 

On this same point, secular history, with its fearful 
habit of self-repetition, speaks with a clarion voice. 
How many statues to the great of all climes and ages 
have been erected on the very sites where, half a century 
before, the originals of the statues were bombarded with 
archaic eggs! 

Compare the files of the newspapers of fifty years ago, 
in England or the United States, with any of to-day for 
their treatment of Lincoln, Garrison, or Emerson. One 
would like also to be able to compare the reverberations of 
thoughtless cruelty directed to-day against sincere cham- 
pions of peace and Christianity, with the estimate which 
will just as surely follow in twenty-five years from now. 

“Kick whom royalty kicks and hug whom royalty 
hugs”’ is the motto for the man or the newspaper that 
helps to make an artificial consensus by echoing the jibes 
and flings of those who inaugurate them. But do all 
the ink-slingers who systematically lash a man who dares 
to proclaim the utmost aspirations of peace against the 
pagan background of an atrocious war pause and ask 
themselves whether they have weighed all the claims of 
justice and kindness before they put down in black and 
white the jibes easily penned? 

America can ill afford to detract from the reputation— 
it cannot touch their character—of any of its men of 
vision. Aristides was banished because he was just, and 
every virtue at some time in history has made a corduroy 
road for its possessor, especially if it was a virtue illus- 
trated a decade or more in advance of its popular accept- 
ance. 

Finally, let the man who jeers with pen or the crayon 
of the cartoonist at the advocate of peace remember 
that he is surely helping to retard the ultimate cause of 
peace and the coming of that day when they shall not 
hurt or destroy. 
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Titles, Merited and Unmerited. 


Many thousands of diplomas have been given to men 
and women during the past fortnight by universities and 
colleges. Among these, by far the largest number have 
gone to graduates of the regular academic courses or of 
professional schools. But, in addition, scores of honorary 
degrees have been bestowed upon persons who were 
deemed sufficiently illustrious to deserve them in one 
field or another. Such titles as Doctor of Divinity and 
Doctor of Laws are very properly given where there is 
real merit in the recipient. We love titles in this country 
and probably we shall always love them; the sternest dem- 
ocrat ought not to object to this kind of award. It is only 
when titles are hereditary that they become hollow and 
objectionable, for merit does not always descend with a 
title to the next generation. Who does not respond with 
a slight tremor to such a resounding title as “ His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland’”’? The impressive words 
take on a patine of antique glory; we have seen them 
arabesqued with dignity and beauty in the pages of 
Shakespeare. But the present wearer of such a title 
may be a shrunken, halting specimen of the genus homo, 
who would quickly get underfoot in a competitive crowd. 
No; give us titles if you will, but be sure that they mean 
something. Harvard University recently bestowed hon- 
orary titles, and none more deservedly than on Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham. We Unitarians have not so 
many ‘‘ Doctors of Divinity” among us as have most of 
our sister denominations. The reason for this is not 
widely understood. It is not that our ministers possess 
less scholarship or eloquence than their brethren of the 
other denominations, they rank well with any and all 
such groups; but the gist of the matter is that most 
colleges and many universities are controlled by sects 
and denominations, and in the eyes of many mem- 
bers of those sects Unitarian clergymen, like Unitarian 
laymen, are—if not hopelessly bad, at least to be looked 
at with mild disapproval. So the honor degrees and 
titles for Unitarian divines can come from only a few 
institutions. There are educational institutions in our 
country which under high-sounding names claim posi- 
tion in the first collegiate rank, but usually these are 
known at their real value, and a degree at their hands 
would be declined with thanks by most of our men. 
Some of our ministers—as Dr. Francis Peabody and Dr. 
Samuel Crothers—have received, justly, degrees from 
colleges of the first rank, but usually such a degree comes 
only to such men of our number whose simple unadorned 
names—like that of Phillips Brooks, not ‘‘ Bishop Brooks”’ 
—are not in the least exalted by superficial additions. 
We note with approval that Meadville has just given 
degrees to Charles E. St. John, Franklin C. Southworth, 
and Western Reserve has given an LL.D. to Samuel A. 
Eliot. B. G. 


Making Religion Dynamic. 


We often find an inexcusable and deliberate rejection 
of the truth of evolution and a concealment of its worth 
when applied to religion. Many people accept the truth 
of growth in life with the exception of the realms of 
religion. We have known scientists, whose work it is 
to teach the theories of evolution, who deliberately re- 
fused to make application of its principles to religious 
life, openly acknowledging the fear that they might, in so 
doing, disturb traditional religious opinions. 

It is a common observation that there are many re- 
ligious teachers who deny the application of growth to 
the religious life who cannot possibly be ignorant of its 
claims upon all of life’s phases. In this they plainly 
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allow their fears rather than their faith to rule them. 
In this they are moved to call good evil and truth falsity. 
They thus commit the sin which they ought to fear above 
all others, and all for the sake of keeping their static 
religious assumptions, their vested interests in religion. 

We must clearly ‘recognize that the coming of the 
theories of growth into common learning and practice is 
a revolutionary disturbance to all forms of fixed interests. 
To make religious life*dynamic instead of static is to 
overthrow great historic assumptions and _ teachings. 
It is to change the very foundations of some religious 
institutions and practices. It is to remove the assumed 
sources of religious authority and to place them in the 
divine and growing creative power of the free soul of 
man. It is to put real faith in life and religion in the 
place of fear and falsehood. 

But only thus can religion and its works be saved to 
our modern world. Those who realize how much this 
truth of growth as applied to religion enriches it will 
value its great worth. So long as there are those who for 
selfish reasons deliberately reject, misinterpret, mis- 
understand, and conceal it, the sin cannot be forgiven. 

It was for this fact of freedom and growth in the life 
of the spirit that Jesus lived and died. It was to do away 
with the cruelties of moral and spiritual restrictions of 
the static order of his time that he gave himself. How 
can those who assume to be his followers forgive them- 
selves for falling into the very evils which he rejected, 
and commit thereby the sin against the holy spirit of 
truth by calling them worthy? 

FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer is a golden key, which should open the morning 
and lock up the evening.—Bishop Hopkins. 


Ro 


I count it the best and whitest of all days when a man 
accepts heartily, wholly, and in loving choice the higher 
law of life,—the day when he welcomes the sacred yoke 
of duty, and gives the throne of his heart to the true 
King.—Charles G. Ames. 


There are cases in which a man would have been 
ashamed not to have been imposed on. ‘There is a con- 
fidence necessary to human intercourse, and without 
which men are more injured by their suspicions than they 
could be by the perfidy of others.—Burke. 


st 


The refusal to be satisfied with the banquet of our 
earthly life is an honorable discontent; it is the instinct 
of a being who cannot suppress the promptings of a 
higher destiny, who even on the threshold of death must 
look forward and demand a future—Canon Liddon. 
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Until thou hast conquered, say nothing of thy secret 
strife. The good which thou hast done, forget, and do 
something better. All forms which are of man’s make 
God’s hand shatters; break them not, but put into the 
form so much spirit that something everlasting may re- 
main for you if all forms be shattered.—Lavater. 
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The heart dwindles in contact with small things and 
narrow interests; but when brought into harmony with 
great ideas, striving for great ends, with strong feeling ex- 
cited and pouring upon the altar of success the most — 
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developing the germ of its immortal nature, rises to the 
height of the loftiest ideas, and enlarges to the compass 
of the broadest principles—George M. Robeson. 


Salvation. 


For a young man to decide that he will stay in the paths 
of honor, that he will keep his body and soul free from 
contamination, that he will be choice in his companion- 
ships and regular and correct in his habits, that he will 
cultivate the best people (in the moral, not merely in 
the social sense) and the best things he knows, and will 
work hard at whatever comes to him to do, not forgetting 
that higher part of him which is imperishable,—that de- 
cision means salvation, individual and social. For a 
young woman to decide that she will take herself and her 
great possible influence seriously, that she will dress and 
act with modesty and caution, not throwing the door 
open to temptation, that she will avoid extravagance 
and try to be everywhere true and considerate and fair, 
that if the blessing of marriage comes to her she will make 
more of character and inward harmony than of external 
elaboration, and will not shrink from the sacrifices which 
will surely be demanded of her as worker, wife, and 
mother,—that decision means salvation, individual and 
social_— Richard Wilson Boynton. 


Frances Sargent Osgood. 


1812-1850. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


A generation of English readers that recently passed on, 
or perhaps still lingers at the portals of the present 
century, found great delight in the poems of an American 
woman who was for some years resident in London, 
Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood. And there was reason 
for their liking, for though Mrs. Osgood was in no sense 
a great poet she was undoubtedly a pleasing one, as many 
an English matron has been heard to declare several 
decades later. 

The daughter of Mr. Joseph Locke, a Boston merchant, 
Frances Sargent was born in Boston, June 18, 1812, 
but her childhood was mainly spent in Hingham, a 
Massachusetts town which has numbered not a few 
persons of distinction among its denizens. She began 
writing at an early age, and the amount of talent which 
her first efforts displayed soon attracted the favorable 
attention of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, who was then 
editing the Juvenile Miscellany. ‘To this magazine 
Miss Locke became a frequent contributor under the 
name of ‘‘Florence,’’ as well as to other periodicals also. 
In 1834 she met the artist Samuel Stillman Osgood, 
and a romantic little tale is told of the painter, whose 
career had been of an extremely adventurous character, 
as narrating to eager ears the story of his world-wide 
ramblings, while Miss Locke, whose portrait he was 
painting, listened like the fair Venetian, Desdemona. 

The wooing of the poet by the artist was not of long 
duration, for in 1835 they were married and soon after 
went to London, which remained their home for the next 
four years. In that period the artist attained distinc- 
tion in his profession by his portraits of Lord Lyndhurst, 
the poet Campbell, Mrs. Norton, and other notables, 
while his wife acquired equal fame as a poet. 


i ‘Mrs. Osgood’s first published book was a very small 
volume, entitled “The Casket of Fate.” ‘This appeared 


1 1838, and it was followed in 1839 by ‘‘A Wreath of 
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costly and precious sacrifices, then the human heart, 


Wild Flowers from New England.” ‘This was issued 
by subscription, and among the list of subscribers may 
be found the names of Lady Blessington, the poet 
Campbell, Sheridan Knowles, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Norton, George Peabody, and Sheridan. While the 
miscellaneous poems which occupy the larger portion 
of the book do not exhibit original thought or vigor of 
expression, they are characterized oftentimes by much 
metrical sweetness. They are of the moment and for 
the moment, but are almost always gracefully turned. 
Had Mrs. Osgood written less it is pretty certain that the 
quality of her work would have been higher than it is. 

Besides the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems’’ the work contained 
“Elfrida: a Dramatic Five-act Tragedy,” a somewhat tame 
performance, but not without promise, and with which 
Sheridan Knowles was so much pleased that he urged 
the author to write a comedy, which he promised to put 
upon the stage. She accordingly wrote ‘The Happy 
Release, or The Triumphs of Love,’ a three-act play, 
which was accepted and was to have been produced 
after some small change in one of the scenes could be 
made by the author. While this matter was pending, 
however, Mrs. Osgood learned of the death of her father, 
an event which recalled her to America, where new 
interests and duties prevented further efforts in dramatic 
art. It would be interesting to learn the ultimate fate of 
Mrs. Osgood’s comedy. 

Early in 1840 the Osgoods returned to the United 
States and thenceforward made their home in New York 
City, Mrs. Osgood engaged in literary pursuits, and her 
husband employed at his easel. The middle of the 
century was, and for some time remained, the age of 
the Annual, and in 1841 Mrs. Osgood edited one such, 
entitled ‘The Flowers of Poetry and the Poetry of 
Flowers,’”’ and six years later a publication ‘of the same 
class, called ‘‘The Floral Offering,’ volumes which Gris- 
wold describes as “two richly embellished souvenirs.” 
The taste of the time demanded ‘“embellishments’’ 
everywhere, and publishers vied with each other in 
loading Annuals and compilations of verse with costly 
and too frequently tasteless ornamentation. A collection 
of her own verse was issued in 1846, and in 1850 all of 
her poems which she cared to preserve were published 
in the “sumptuous style” then affected by publishers, in 
a single large octavo. 

Never strong, she became in her latest years more or 
less of an invalid, and near the close of the year 1849 
was entirely confined to her rooms. In the following 
February, Mr. Osgood, who had passed a year in California 
for the benefit of his health, returned to their New York 
home, and after that event her strength rapidly declined. 
The fact of her serious illness was generally known, but 
nevertheless the news of her death in New York on the 
12th of May, 1850, was a great shock to the literary 
world on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘Three days later 
she was buried in Mount Auburn Cemetery, beside her 
mother and sister. 

Soon after Mrs. Osgood’s death, at an evening company 
largely made up of the personal friends of the much-loved 
poet, it was proposed that a memorial volume should be 
prepared, consisting of contributions in prose and verse 
from as many of her friends as might wish to be thus 
represented in such a memorial, the proceeds from the 
sale of the work to be devoted to the erection of a monu- 
ment to her memory in Mount Auburn. The proposal 
was warmly received, and in the October following the 
volume appeared, edited by Miss Mary E. Hewitt. It 
contained some three hundred and fifty pages, and sixty 
or more contributions, many of them from authors of 
eminence. ‘The list of contributors would have been 
larger but for the fact that many articles were received 
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too late for insertion. Among contributors personally un- 
known to Mrs. Osgood were the then Bishop of New Jersey, 
the Right Rev. George W. Doane, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, whose “Snow Image’’ was here first seen in print. 

The table of contents of this memorial is worth 
glancing at as showing who was who in American litera- 
ture in 1850. Many familiar names will be detected in 
such an examination, but their fame has gathered dust 
in the lapse of over sixty years, and there are other names 
regarding which few persons of to-day can boast of possess- 
ing any information. Mrs. Sigourney we know, and 
William Gilmore Simms; but who, for instance, knows 
aught about C. D. Stuart, Mrs. Harrington, or Hon. 
J. Leander Starr? 

In the mid-years of the last century there were many 
American women verse-writers of greater or less emi- 
nence, such as Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Hannah Gould, Miss 
Bogart, Mrs. Shindler—“ Edith May,” and Mrs. Amelia 
Welby, but none of these can fairly be rated higher than 
Mrs. Osgood, and none achieved a fuller measure of 
popularity than did she. All things considered, the 
popularity was well deserved during her lifetime. She 
did not possess genius,—neither did these other women 
who touched the lyre at the same time,—but she had 
talent of more than merely respectable quality, and, 
although she was diffuse and at times careless in her 
craftsmanship, the merit of her work increased steadily 
while she continued to hold the pen. She wrote because 
the impulse to write came to her as easily as breathing, 
and her lines are almost always musical because the love 
of song was born with her, so to speak. Natural, deli- 
cate, graceful, are terms best fitted to qualify her verse, 
as any examination of it will readily prove. ‘The senti- 
ment pervading her lines is often tender, sometimes 
humorous, but almost invariably, in her later poems, 
at least, characterized by felicity of diction. Here, for 
example, is a slumber-song selected at random from 
among her lyrics :-— 


“Tow, my lute—breathe low! She sleeps!— 

Fulalie! 

While his watch her lover keeps, 

Soft and dewy slumber steeps 

Golden tress and fringéd lid 

With the blue heaven ’neath it hid— 
Eulalie! 

Low, my lute—breathe low! She sleeps!— 
Eulalie! 

Let thy music, light and low, 

Through her pure dream come and go. 

Lute on Love! with silver flow 

All my passion, all my woe, 
Speak for me! 

Ask her in her balmy rest 

Whom her holy heart loves best! 

Ask her if she thinks of me!— 
Eulalie! 

Low, my lute!—breathe low! She sleeps!— 

Slumber while thy lover keeps 

Fondest watch and ward for thee, 
Eulalie!’’ 


Through her entire career Mrs. Osgood was fortunate 
in winning the regard and affection of a wide company 
of friends. Mr. Griswold writes of her that ‘probably 
there was never a woman of whom it might be said more 
truly that to her own sex she was an object almost of 
worship. She was looked upon for her simplicity, purity, 
and childlike want of worldly tact or feeling, with in- 
voluntary affection, listened to for her freshness, grace, 
and brilliancy, and remembered for her unselfishness, 
quick sympathy, devotedness, capacity of suffering, and 
high aspirations, with a sentiment approaching reverence.” 

Like many other poets gifted with fluency of expression, 
Mrs. Osgood, as before intimated, wrote too much for 
the best interests of her literary fame, and the winnowing 
of sixty years and more has left few lines of hers familiar 


“This poem was read at the conclusion of Mrs. Brothertor 
final session of the annual meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Cincinnati. It was written at the end of a previous meeting o: 
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to this generation. One poem, however, yet keeps a 
place in anthologies, and it is quoted here that the reader 
may judge for himself of its high level of excellence :— 


LABOUR. 
Laborare est orare. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us, 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up unto heaven. 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing, 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


Labour is worship! the robin is singing; 
Labour is worship! the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen—that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower, 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower, 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 

Only man in the plan shrinks from his part. 


Labour is life—’tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labour is glory! the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the roving wind changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only, the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 


Labour is rest—from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping willow ;— 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 

Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod! 
Work—for some good—he it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly; 
Labour! All labour is noble and holy :— 

Let thy good deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 


Confession of Faith.* 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The white light of the Truth divine 

Is broken into many a ray; 

“Lo here!”’ “Lo there!’”’ the preachers say, 
And brothers prate of ‘‘mine”’ and ‘“‘ thine.” 
But in God’s sight it well may be 

That all in one may interweave. 

Lord, that each ray leads back to Thee 
I do believe. © 


I do not know what heaven may be. 
A city walled with carven gem? 
A gloriou> company ‘‘ of them 
That praise God’s name continually’’? 
But that His heaven somewhere doth hold 
Full comfort for all hearts that grieve 
And love that close all life doth fold, 
I do believe. 


I do not know what death may be. 
That it is not the end, I know. 
What further marvels life can show 

Some day I shall fare forth to see 

Beyond this little round of earth, 
With wider vision to perceive 

Death’s but another name for birth, 

I do believe. an 


What God may be I do not know, il ae 
His face from me He hides away; A ee 
No Sinai-cloud for us to-day — rf 

His living Presence makes to glow. — ' 
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-—- But that the Everlasting Arms 
;~ Outside their shelter will not leave . 
One least frail thing a prey to harms, 
I do believe. 


Thou art, O God. I know not where. 
What matters it where Thou may’st be? 
My soul each hour may reach to Thee 

Along the electric chain of prayer. 

Thou who dost know Thy creature’s want 
Wilt fail no true prayer to receive, 

Nor any rash petition grant, 

I do believe. 


Widen my vision to behold 
Thy meaning in all pain and wrong. 
Thy time of waiting seemeth long, 
My heart in Thy great Patience fold. 
Thou who hast led, dost lead us now— 
In every hour of joy or grief; 
Hear, Lord! I do believe: help Thou 
Mine unbelief! 


Liberal Evangelism. 


BY LOUIS A. WALKER. 


Evangelism, or the effort to extend the experience of 
religion, is as vital to the church as continuity is to the 
human species. A religion which does not instinctively 
seek to convert others is a poor, enervated, useless thing. 

Christianity is among the most aggressive of the world 
religions; and it looks as though it would profoundly 
modify all the higher forms of religion and replace the 
lower. ‘The characteristic methods of propagation have 
been two—evangelism and education. Of these evange- 
lism is the primary function. We must secure attention 
and some measure of allegiance before we can educate. 
Education is often contrasted with evangelism to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. This is like arguing that a cow 
is superior to an automobile: it all depends on what you 
wish each to do. Both are absolutely essential, but their 
respective functions are hardly interchangeable. 

Each division of Protestantism has its type to which it 
appeals with peculiar strength, and for which it is there- 
fore responsible. Unitarians have perhaps their great- 
est responsibility for the great numbers of intelligent 
people who have become dissatisfied with organized 
religion as they know it. There are still many men in 
New England who, like Abraham Lincoln, if they knew 
of a church which based its fellowship firmly on the two 
doctrines of love to God and love to man, would join 
it with all their hearts. There are men all around us 
who think that they are religious outcasts and outlaws. 
Yet they would appreciate the vision and uplift that 
come through the lofty ideals of organized religion, if 
they found them available without compromise of their 
integrity. All the beauty, force, and reasonableness of 
our faith should be presented to such men by an evangel- 
ism at the same time convincing and impelling. If the 
thousands who have been forced to abandon their old 
faith and have not yet found the new are to be reached and 
helped and used, something other than the short-range 
processes of education must be employed. Interest 
must be aroused. A man capable of making both an 
intellectual and a popular appeal must present the claims 
of free religion from night to night. ‘The invitation must 


7 be given from door to door. ‘The church must recognize 
the importance of the movement by laying aside all 
other activities and giving it the right of way. Uni- 


ian traditions, doctrines, and personnel conspire to 
ord us a great opportunity in this direction. 

e also have a responsibility for the poor, the 

he A religion which cannot save 
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may be almost anything else, but it cannot be Chris- 
tian. Yet the history of Unitarianism has been that of 
calling the righteous to worship and service, not sinners 
to repentance and reconstruction. 

“Liberal evangelism should aim to arouse the church 
to a pitch where its members will lay their lives in loving 
friendship and sacrificial service alongside the unfortunate 
and draw them into the.charmed circle of human help- 
fulness. Reconstruction of character can only come to 
pass through long-sustained effort, the patient persever- 
ance which friendship teaches, and a splendid faith. Our 
belief in the divinity potential in each human life ought 
to make us the most wonderful saviors in the world. 
To develop the love in our church members and train 
its expression we need the special time for doing the special 
thing, the evangelistic meeting. 

An evangelism which is libéral will be four things:— 

It will be broadly and savingly human. It will convince 
the mind of the sceptic; it will arouse the conscience of 
the callous; it will be so simple that the illiterate may 
comprehend it; it will have enough of mysticism to 
inspire reverence; it will speak the divine word which 
sets the soul free from bondage to physical appetites 
and makes for healing of all ills. Nothing that is human 
will be foreign to it and no need too desperate. 

It will be unifying in its effects. ‘True, it must attack 
evil and all injustice or it will fall unnoticed by the way, 
as it ought to fall; it must tear down certain theological 
scaffoldings which, no longer needed, deface the structure 
of faith, but it will denounce no one for his beliefs or 
unbelief. Its emphasis will be so positive and its preach- 
ing so constructive. that men will be drawn together by 
the powerful statement of the obvious and universal 
truths which make their own self-authenticating appeal. 

It will bring intellectual freedom. No one can be honest 
who is not free. Slave morality is of a low order and al- 
ways must be, whether the slavery be to a cotton planter 
or a church or a book. So long as one feels under obliga- 
tion to believe something because it would be morally 
wrong or dangerous to believe otherwise, so long he will 
debauch his mind to reach those conclusions. Authority 
must be bound, gagged, and cast into outer darkness 
where it cannot even gnash its teeth. Our evangel 
must set the minds of men free to range in boundless 
search for truth; it must make them free to believe what-: 
ever is convincing and know that they are glorifying 
God and saving their own souls in so doing. 

It will be ethical. Here we are perfectly at home and 
possessed of abundance of material. Our message will 
also be ethical in its theology. We shall hold our God to 
as high a standard as we set for ourselves. This right- 
ness and consistency throughout cannot fail to have a 
wholesome effect. : 

The new and liberal evangelism will go further still 
in its ethical application. It will bring men to the Sinai 
of social justice. ‘The old faith has permeated the per- 
sonal, the family, and the more trivial relations of men 
with a beautiful spirit of consideration, but it has failed 
to civilize the big, determining conditions of life. Inter- 
national relations are still based on self-interest alone. 
The necessities of competition strangle the generous 
inpulses and native goodness of Christian men. Of 
course, no partisan programme can find a place in evangel- 
ism, but there can be no ‘‘good news” which is not 
borne on the breast of a passionate devotion to the 
Christianization of the social order. ‘This, again, is 
where the popular evangelism of the past and the present 
falls short. It has no strong clear word of faith and hope 
for the masses who are being robbed of their right to 
work and right to live, for the souls who will never be 
born because social injustice denied them life, for the 
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millions who might better never have been born because 
they were disinherited before they came. 

The world is waiting for a prophetic voice to utter its 
own deep conviction concerning these wrongs. Are we 
to speak the liberating word, or must the waiting world 
look for another? If we fail, that other will surely come. 

Unitarians—we have the word, the glorious, saving 
emancipating truth; we hold in trust the form of religious 
life and expression which is destined to dominate the 
future and usher in a better time. Do we know it? 
Among our number, hidden away perhaps, but only 
awaiting the divine call, are the men gifted to translate 
the Messianic message into the popular speech, to bring 
down Promethean fire, to inject fresh blood into the 
flaccid capillaries of modern life, bid the dead arise and see 
them come forth, heal the sickness of society, and, dying, 
fling wide the gate of Paradise to the thief and outcast, 
no more a thief, no more an outcast, to make the brother- 
hood of man a grand social fact. 

The dynamic of liberal evangelism will be found in a 
new interpretation of the old doctrines which have for 
centuries shaped the life of Christendom. We shall not 
give them up: we shall fill them with a larger content. 
Take the doctrine of the incarnation. Freely admit it 
and preach it as seen in Jesus Christ, but gain and give 
an overwhelming impression of the Humanity of God, 
sometimes called the divinity of man. It has tremendous 
and far-reaching ethical implications. If I can make the 
poor drunken debtor feel that he is a sharer of the life 
of God, have I not found a foothold from which I can raise 
him to the heights? If we should succeed in making 
the divinity of man as much a part of the popular con- 
sciousness as the divinity of Christ now is, we should 
have a base for all personal and social regeneration. 

A real vicarious sacrifice is seen in Thomas Mott 
Osborne incarcerated in Auburn State Prison that he 
might feel in his own soul the condition of the convict. 
When Mr. Osborne endured the horrors of ‘the solitary,” 
God was making his entrance into human life as he has 
through the ages, in Jesus and in every sacrificial soul. 
Thus atonement goes on forever, and each who even 
once forgets himself and lives one hour for love is making 
it. God and man are one. 

The justification of evangelistic effort is firmly based 
on the facts of human nature. Life proceeds by crises. 
There is the slow, patient growth, imperceptible prepara- 
tion, then the sudden flowering. It is not enough to con- 
vince the mind: we must break up the fountains of the 
great deep of the emotional life, prick the conscience, and 
reinforce the will. Love shapes destiny. And because 
love abides we must suffer long, never fail, and we must 
also arrive at climactic experiences in which eyes shall 
open upon the world with divine surprise, never to see 
it the same again. 

MIDDLEBORO, MAss. 


The Cleansing of the Tongue with Honey. 


BY MARSHALL, DAWSON. 


One of the pagan religions with which Christianity 
struggled for world dominion was Mithraism. Among 
its ceremonies or mysteries was the taurobolium, a bap- 
tism in the blood of a bull. ‘This was Mithraism’s great, 
or major, ceremony. Another ceremony, a minor one, 
was “the cleansing of the tongue with honey.” ‘This 
suggests the infusion of sweetness. ‘To me these two 
ancient rites symbolize the ideal union of strength with 
sweetness. The suggestive value of that phrase, “the 
cleansing of the tongue with honey,”’ makes it more win- 
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some and far-reaching than anything else I know of in 
our chapters on the ethics of speech, or, may I not say, 
in the moral and religious literature on speech. 

In our more familiar Bible great stress is laid upon the 
necessity of bridling the tongue. The Psalmist says: 
“T will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue. I will keep my mouth with a bridle.” ‘That 
this was a difficult thing to do was too apparent to the 
writer of the Epistle of James, who lost all hope of suc- 
cessfully applying his own precept, and exclaimed, 
“But the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, 
full of deadly poison.” Y 

Here we have the recognition of an established prin- 
ciple in religion; namely, that what is essential is to 
change or modify the nature of a thing instead of trying 
to check the manifestation of that nature. ‘Thus in 
regulating our speech our aim should be not so much 
to check it as to sweeten it, for we can never be sure of 
controlling or checking a sharp, bitter tongue. If a 
thing is really evil by nature, one may hold it in check 
with the utmost care, yet sooner or later its ugliness 
will crop out. ‘Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” ; 

How ineffective, as a means of self-control, you find 
the commonly approved remedies to be! ‘Take, for 
instance, the time-worn precept, “When angry, count 
one hundred before speaking.’”” You know from experi- 
ence that the passage of time alone will not mitigate anger; 
indeed, it may only increase it, especially if you allow 
your mind to brood upon the point of irritation. Willie 
had been taught by his Sunday-school teacher that if 
when angry he would count one hundred before speaking 
everything would then be right. On the following Sun- 
day Willie appeared bearing the traces of a black eye. 
His teacher remonstrated with him for having allowed his 
anger to gain the upper hand, and then asked him if he 
had counted one hundred before speaking. “Ves. l didiis 
he exclaimed, ‘‘and I kept getting madder all the time!” 

Some of the bitterest and harshest words are those 
which come not of hasty utterance, but of anger that 
has been left to deepen and harden with the passing days. 
“I kept this letter on my desk for two weeks before 
mailing it,” said “Col. Thistle, attorney-at-law, to a 
man who had offended him, “because I could not, off- 
hand, find words strong enough to express my contempt 
for you.”’ When personal relations are getting tense, 
time alone should not be relied on as a sovereign cure. 
Henry Van Dyke, in his ‘‘Foot-path to Peace,” gives us 
the needed constructive touch: we should think ‘seldom 
of our enemies, often of our friends, and every day of Christ.” 
Focussing the mind upon the ideal and the beautiful 
works a sure sweetening of the inward nature, while 
letting one’s thought dwell on the injury, real or fancied, 
that has been done to him is fatal. In the Dhammapada 
are these twin verses:— 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me’’;—in 
those who harbor such thoughts hatred will not cease. 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me’’;—in 
those who do not harbor such thoughts hatred will cease. For 
hatred does not cease by hatred at any time: hatfed ceases by 
love—this is an old rule. 

Acquiring the habit of kindly thought—this is the 
fundamental thing. That suggestion was a wise one, to 
“think of your enemy as if you expected him to become, 
some day, your best friend.” Focus your thought upon 
him as that future friend. Visualize it, if you can. ‘This 
must have been the noble art of one of whom it was said: 
“There was no acid or gall in his speech. He was free 
from sarcasm, bitterness, harshness, or unwillingness to 
be fair to his opponent’s argument. In a controversy, 


he stated the adversary’s case better than the man him- 
self could have done, and then set forth, clearly, forcibly, 
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a ‘patiently, and sweetly, his own argument. He had the 
gift of winsome speech.” 


If such a disposition is not native to us, we may lay 
hold of it, in starting, by a ‘“‘twist of the will.” If we 
will but speak kindly both of our friends and enemies, 
whether we happen to feel so or not, we shall find the 
law of sweetness becoming enthroned in our souls. It 
may seem needless to say, ‘Speak kindly of your friends”’; 
but in fact we do not always do this. How often do we 
tell in our common conversation of our friend’s short- 
comings instead of his virtues, and, since our adversaries 
are sure to make us suffer for our shortcomings, Heaven 
help us if our friends tell only of our faults! ‘There is 
so much that is depressing in life that one needs the 
help of every kind word that can come from the heart 
of friendship. 

I have no doubt that there are some people who are 
divinely ordained, as it were, to tell others of their faults; 
but the ordinary person is so clumsy in doing this that 
he sickens or angers by his criticism those he wished to 
set aright, so that the last state of those criticised be- 
comes worse than the first. ‘There are very few people 
who have the happy faculty of administering personal 
criticism in sugar-coated pellets. As most persons per- 
form this office, it is quinine in the mouth, and worse. 

In some ways our times seem out of joint; many of 
the principles which heretofore we believed in as “ founda- 
tions”’ are being thrown into the scrap-heap. ‘‘Chants 
of hate” have been offered, in place of hymns of brother- 
hood, to meet the needs of the national spirit abroad. 
In our own country we have been passing through—are, 
let us hope, almost through—an era of hysterical de- 
nunciation. Within the last twenty years there has 
arisen a distinct type of literature devoted to denun- 
ciation. Every type of grievance has its own special 
organ or newspaper. Solicitors knock at our doors ask- 
ing us to subscribe for unreasonable ‘‘appeals to reason,” 
untruthful and unsavory “truths,” unemancipated ‘‘free- 
doms,” and, in general, papers running the gamut from 
alcohol to white slavery. The apogee in this line of 
experience came to me when a good colored woman put 
into my hands the organ of her society, in which one of 
the graphic headings was ‘‘The White Peril’! One who 
subscribes for all the organs of these special “‘perils’’ is 
in the most deadly peril of all—the peril of getting his 
mind poisoned with cynicism and hate... 

It must needs be that reforms come, but woe unto the 
reformer by whom they come—if he loses his sweetness of 
speech, and if the milk of human kindness becomes 
soured in him, through overmuch contemplation of the 
rankling ills of life. Prof. Steiner, in his autobiography, 
“From Immigrant to Citizen,” explains his failure to 
accomplish more in his first parish by this sentence: 
“I preached more against things than for things.” 

I do not believe that the world will ever be saved by 
“chants of hate,’’ or by overmuch preaching against 
things or against people. One recent convert of a sensa- 
tional evangelist tells us, in explaining his conversion, 
that the preacher called him a “‘four-flusher,”’ “‘flat-head,” 
“low-brow,” and a number of other equally savory 
synonyms for “degenerate and imbecile,” as a result of 
which he saw the light and ‘“‘hit the trail.” Notwith- 
standing this illuminating instance of the need some men 
evidently feel for salvation through vilification, most of 
us will continue to tie our faith to the sweeter persuasive- 
ness of Channing, who “‘breathed a more humane spirit 
into theology, and proclaimed anew the divinity of man.” 

This earth may not be the best of all possible worlds, 


but for purposes of human life it is the best of all worlds 
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good; but let us not spoil our brief sojourn in it by over- 
much bitterness of speech. God help us to improve our 
world, but God save us from spoiling ourselves in try- 
ing to do so! May we ever find grace to state facts 
simply, and leave hard adjectives alone! 

“Before the voice can speak in the presence of the 
masters, it must have lost its power to wound.” A 
kind word is thrice blessed. It blesses him who speaks, 
him who hears, and him of whom it is spoken. A kind 
word circles ever upon its beneficent way, returning again 
and again to bless the speaker with its burden of love,— 
he whom it had already blessed, at the beginning of its 
course, by warming his heart even as he spoke it. 

On every family table, in every editorial sanctum, in 
the library and study of every preacher and reformer, 
there should be a jar of Mithra’s magic honey for the 
cleansing of the tongue. May it be ever at hand, to 
temper our valor with its sweetness, and purge our speech 
of acid and gall! When this law of kindly speech is 
enthroned in our hearts, then shall we 

. . . “Be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 


Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.” 


Fulfilled. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Thorn-path she trod so well 
Ends here in asphodel. 
No hurt harasses, 
No tears are hot, 
Here where our Saint hath come, 
Blithe from her martyrdom, 
From pain that passes 
And grief forgot. 


Love-flame that burned so bright 
Blends here with glory-light. 
When all was ashes, 
All else was loss, 
Still in the body’s wane, 
Dusk of bewildered brain, 
Love’s quenchless flashes 
Lit up her cross. 


Festival keep for her, 
All ye that weep for her. 
Death, tardy comer, 
Listened for long, 
Softly her cage-door stirred, 
Forth flashed the pining bird 
To a new summer 
And a new song. 


Unitarianism. 


Circumstances conspired to urge me for a re-presen- 
tation of the grounds on which a faith to me inestimably 
precious rests,;—my own deep love and gratitude for 
the faith which has been baptized with the name of 
Unitarianism; my conviction of its being the original 
and essential faith of the New Testament and the primi- 
tive Church, and destined yet to recover its hold upon 
the affections and allegiance of Christendom. 

The name ‘“‘Unitarian”’ I care little for in itself, though 
I like it as sufficiently apt and distinctive where and so 
long as a distinction must be made; and while I see 
the thing which it denotes doing its work, and leavening 
the mass, I am content. Since I have been able to note 
the current of religious thought, I feel sure that all we 
have been most ready to contend for under that name 
was never more active or mighty.—Frederick A. Farley, in 
“ Unitarianism Defined.” 
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Can it be true that souls too fond of earth, 
Whom Death has sent on Heaven’s shining road, 
Will backward turn to haunt some old abode, 
Perchance some mouldering chamber, now in dearth 
Of all that filled it once with peace or mirth? 


Be not like them, if such poor souls there be; 
Seek not thy joys in memory’s hollow cell, 
Nor make thyself a ghost therein to dwell; 
But rise to nobler life, and thou shalt see 
All that deserved thy love arise with thee. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Praise from a London Critic. 


Praise from the London Times for either 
American literature or institutions should 
delight us. In a recent number of the 
Times’s Literary Supplement we find both; 
and it is exceedingly pleasant to have space 
in that well-known English paper given to 
something besides war books. John Hays 
Gardiner, author of this history of Harvard, 
was assistant professor of English and later 
editor of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. He 
was a teacher of English composition, and 
he gave one singularly notable course on “The 
Bible as Literature,’ which many of the 
students enrolled in the graduate schools, 
and particularly the Harvard Divinity 
School, found it a privilege to attend. His 
death was a grief to friends and pupils alike, 
and we are proud to find that across the 
Atlantic his book has been admired. Need- 
less to say, the fact that he has written a 
history of an institution very dear to New 
England, namely, Harvard University, makes 
us treasure his memory the more deeply. 
“There is perhaps no institution in the 
United States with which we in Great Britain 
feel ourselves more cordially in sympathy,” 
says the reviewer. Whatever blessings may 
in the end emerge from the agony of this 
present war, let us hope that Oxford and 
Cambridge will feel a greater sense of in- 
tellectual comradeship with their brothers 
at Harvard. If more of our young col- 
lege students could attend English universi- 
ties for a year, and more of the Oxford 
and Cambridge men could come over here 
in the same attitude of mind, without 
condescension or meticulous criticism, the 
spread of intellectual freemasonry would be 
further served. 

“Matthew Arnold,’ says the’ reviewer as 
we read further, ‘‘made fun of the ‘pullulat- 
ing colleges and universities’ in America, 
‘promoters of which delude themselves by 
taking seriously, but which no_ serious 
man can so take.’ Some years earlier 
Freeman had commented with dismayed 
astonishment on the fact that there were 
then in the single State of Ohio no less than 
thirty-two institutions granting degrees. It 
is needless to say that of late years many 
institutions which were ridiculous, viewed 
as universities, in Arnold’s or Freeman’s days 
have become real seats of learning of which 
their country is not unjustifiably proud. But 
a small group of colleges in the United States 
have always been exempt from whatever 
charges of incompetence and unwarranted 
pretensions may have been brought against 
American educational establishments in the 
mass; and first of these, not only in the 
opinions of Englishmen, but in the hearts of 
the American people, stands, and has always 
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stood, Harvard. In mere antiquity, dating 
as she does from 1637, Harvard has not much 
cause for bashfulness in the company of her 
British sisters. In the achievements of her 
sons in all walks of life she can hold up her 
head in the presence of any institution of 
learning in the world, while in the splendor 
of her present equipment and endowments 
either Oxford or Cambridge may well envy 
her. Any one who wishes to read of Harvard, 
her history, accomplishments, character, and 
present proportions, cannot do better than 
turn to this volume, to which a tragic interest 
is added by the fact that the author, John 
Hays Gardiner, died a few days after the 
manuscript was finished and before he had 
had time for its revision. It is simply and 
straightforwardly written, without any affec- 
tations of style, and tells the story from the 
foundation of the College by the Act of the 
General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay in 1636 down to, and in glimpses after, 
the year 1909, which marked the end of the 
forty-year-long term of office of ‘the greatest 
President Harvard ever had,’ and perhaps 
the greatest American of the present day, 
Charles W. Eliot, whose refusal to accept the 
appointment of ambassador to Great Britain 
was, until we grew to know Dr. Page well, 
as much regretted on this side of the Atlantic 
as in his own country. It is a fine story. 
Never, perhaps, was a wise benevolence so 
amply rewarded as was that of the young 
Cambridge graduate, John Harvard of 
Emmanuel, who, in return for the legacy of 
his library and an interest in his estate which 
brought the College a sum of £700, had his 
name perpetuated by association with one of 
the world’s great universities. 

“What will, perhaps, most strike the 
ordinary English reader, formerly uninformed 
on the subject, is the sumptuousness of 
Harvard’s present equipment in certain 
directions. The University Libraries con- 
tain considerably over a million books and 
nearly three-quarters of a million pamphlets. 
The University Museum, founded by the 
distinguished naturalist Louis Agassiz, ‘rep- 
resents an outlay of over $1,250,000, and 
has invested funds of $900,000.’ A  de- 
tail of the Botanical Schools is an arbore- 
tum,-in truth a magnificent public park, of 
220 acres. The Astronomical Observatory, 
which has an endowment of £250,000 and 
supports a branch station (a very considerable 
observatory in itself) at Arequipa in Peru, 
has done work which is familiar to every 
astronomer in the world. Another detail 
of the University’s equipment has recently 
been the subject of an article in the Times, 
the Germanic Museum, founded ‘to illustrate 
the development of Germanic art and cult- 
ure’ :— 

“<The collections of the Germanic Museum 
are largely the fruit of gifts from the German 
Emperor, who has taken a great personal 
interest in the enterprise, from the King of 
Saxony, the Prince Regent of Bavaria, and 
from a Committee of leading Germans at 
Berlin. ... The Germanic Museum Associa- 
tion is not confined to Harvard, but includes 
Germans and persons interested in Germanic 
culture all over the country.’ 

“Some of them, it is possible, may be less 
proud of their connection with the institution 
than they were twelve months ago.’’ ‘The 
slap which this clever English reviewer feels 
called upon to administer to the Germanic 
Museum must be discounted. We have 
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to remember that temporarily a haze of “7a 
anti-German feeling will undoubtedly obscure 
the minds of many Englishmen for some 
time to come. So, omitting that from our 
consideration, we are glad indeed to find 
Prof. Gardiner’s History of Harvard as much 
appreciated in England as it has been here. 


Literature. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND Po.itics. By 
John Dewey. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 net.—This book contains three 
lectures given at the University of North 
Carolina by Prof. John Dewey of Columbia 
University. He traces, as fully as could 
possibly be done within the necessary limita- 
tions of space, the influence of Kant and 
later German philosophy in the development 
of the German conviction that Germany 
more than any other nation (‘‘in a sense 
alone among nations’’) embodies the essential 
spirit of humanity. Where Kantianism has 
not been complemented by a later philosophy 
of history and the state, it has remained a 
critique of the methodology of science, with 
professional rather than human importance. 
In Germany philosophy has been harnessed 
to practical politics, and ideas have served 
to consolidate concrete social conditions. 
While the German idealistic philosophy has 
exercised considerable influence on the teach-. 
ing of philosophy and theology in_ other 
countries, enabling people to give up the 
miraculous elements of a _ supernatural 
religion while retaining moral and emotional 
values, the Germans are quite right, says 
Prof. Dewey, in feeling that only in Ger- 
many is this form of indigenous idealistic 
thinking brought to wide application. In 
closing Prof. Dewey devotes a few pages to 
the consideration of what such a study 
means in the contemplation of the problems 
which philosophy in America must meet. 
Our social organization commits us to 
experimental philosophy, not to any system 
of a priori reasoning or absolutism. Our 
working principle is to find out by trying, 
and to measure the worth of ideas and 
theories by the success with which they meet 
the test of application, dangerous as such 
experimenting must be. Prof. Dewey em- 
phasizes the fact that an experimental 
philosophy of life, if it is to succeed, must 
realize more clearly the importance of 
methodic and organized intelligence, not less. 
All the resources of inquiry must be brought 
to bear upon action. It is worth while to 
quote a few of his closing sentences: 
“ America is too new to afford a foundation 
for an a priori philosophy; we have not the 3 
requisite background.... Our country is ‘ 
too big and too unformed, however, to enable 
us to trust to an empirical philosophy 
of muddling along, patching up here and 
there some old bit of machinery. We must 
have system, constructive method, a method 
checked up at each turn by results achieved. 

We have said long enough that America , 
means opportunity; we must now begin to 5 
ask: Opportunity for what, and how shall ae 
the opportunity be achieved? I can but 
think that the present European situation 
forces home upon us the need of construc- 
tive planning. The present situation Pp 
the spectacle of the break-down te { 
philosophy of Nationalism. | It is 
accident of position — rather: é 


. tg idieeracd the older 2 seem of 
isolated national sovereignty and have lived 
upon it in a more or less half-hearted way. 
-_-In our internal constitution we are actually 
inter-racial and international. It remains 
to see whether we have the courage to face 
this fact and the wisdom to think out the 
plan of action which it indicates.... We 
have to recognize that furtherance of the 
depth and width of human intercourse is 
» the measure of civilization; and we have to 
: apply this fact without as well as within our 
7 national life. We must make the accident of 
_ our internal composition into an idea, an idea 
’ upon which we may conduct our foreign as 
well as our domestic policy.” 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE. By Louis 
Trenchard More, Ph.D., Professor in the 
University of Cincinnati. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—The various essays that 
compose this book have been published in 
different journals and have already excited 
comment and criticism. They are now re- 
written and enlarged to form a continu- 
ous discussion of scientific problems. Prof. 
More’s happy hunting-ground is the field of 
research, experiment, and hypothesis oc- 
cupied by explorers seeking to discover and 
describe the ultimate atom. The specula- 
tions and definitions of the most famous 
philosophers from Father Bacon down to 
Poincaré are successively examined, and in 
: every one of them some fatal flaw is found. 
} It is the old story of the search for Cinderella, 
—‘‘Rook de gook, there’s blood in the shook 
j 


and the true bride’s not found yet.” That 
. electricity plays a large and conspicuous part 
7 in filling space with matter and energy is cer- 
tain, but just what part no man has found 
out. Traced far enough every natural phe- 
nomenon ends in a mystery wherein religion 
F and science seem to come into full fellowship. 
5 The most popular chapter of the book is 
likely to be the last one in which without 
gloves Sir Oliver Lodge and his psychical 
theories are handled. With an air of cer- 
tainty which is not justified by exact knowl- 
edge Sir Oliver attempts to solve the problem 
of spirit and its relation to matter, but his 
assertions are no more positive than those of 
some others who take a mechanistic view of 
the universe. 


THE UNnroLpING UNIVERSE. By Edward 
LL. Heermance. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50 net.—It is a significant sign of the times 
that this book should come out of the heart 
of Congregationalism. The author is an 
honored member of this fellowship who has 
before the publication of this work laid the 
Congregational order under obligation by a 
former work on Democracy in the Church. 
In The Unfolding Universe he goes straight 
as to his task without indulging in the now 
antiquated nonsense about the “conflict be- 
tween science and religion,’”’ and with no at- 
tempt to bring into harmony phases of truth 
that were never antagonistic. With ample 
reading for his purpose he has equipped him- 
self for the attempt to show how and to what 
ent 3 nodern ‘science has explored and ex- 


of the senbtiects that claim the attention of 
investigators of all kinds. The purpose of 
the author has been to set in order the assured 
results of the physicists and others who have 
studied the stars, traced the electron to its 
hiding-place, and sought to know whether or 
not there be an ether in which all things 
exist; and, if there be such a substratum and 
receptacle of matter, to learn its limits and 
laws. After this, in three parts the author 
studies the organic, the psychical, and the 
spiritual. Naturally the treatment becomes 
more interesting as it brings into view phe- 
nomena with which all readers are familiar. 


THE BREATH OF Lire. By John Bur- 
roughs. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.15. Also Riverside 
Edition, $1.75.—We, the hoi polloi, the mul- 
titude, the hopelessly unscientific, who can- 
not be satisfied with any interpretation of 
the universe that leaves out spirit and a 
consciousness that does something, could not 
ask for a better champion than the veteran 
John Burroughs. He is shrewd, careful, 
witty, and eloquent in a quiet way. He is 
an eminent naturalist, a lover of nature, who 
has helped a whole generation of his fellow- 
men to understand and admire the wonders 
of creation. With that we have been con- 
tent. We asked no more of him than that 
which he has so persuasively spread before 
us. In this new field, at first, he seemed out 
of place. But he has justified his new enter- 
prise. Not content with his own interpre- 
tation, he has turned upon those who reject 
it, and has demanded the evidence offered to 
prove that this is merely a molecular universe. 
He has read many books written by learned 
men, investigators, professors, and other 
interpreters of natural phenomena, and as 
the result he affirms with all respect for their 
great attainments and valuable services that 
they have not made out their case against a 
spiritual interpretation of known facts. The 
mechanistic theory of the origin of life is in- 
teresting, but not conclusive, hence the pro- 
tests of Bergson Burroughs, e/ alii omnes, the 
common people. 


THe Socra, ProsiEM. By Charles A. 
Elwood, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.—Americans agree in re- 
gard to some things, says Prof. Elwood, but 
“they are certainly not in agreement as to 
the value of the family, property, govern- 
ment, morality, or religion.”” Such facts as 
he cites are, he thinks, indications ‘‘of grave 
social disorder,” but he is not therefore an 
alarmist. Although he has some prejudices 
which interfere with a wholly fair judgment 
and estimate of all the forces included in our 
social problem, yet his recommendations are 
for the most part sane and wholesome. He 
believes that the solution will come not 
‘through revolution, external machinery, or 
one-sided reforms,’ but through education 
of the young and “‘a well-balanced programme 
of social progress.’’ ‘Through heredity, the 
social environment, and personal education 
he believes that the desired changes will be 
brought about. This is the doctrine of 
sanity and an enlightened intelligence, and 
suggests the good time coming when society 
will look not to the ignorant and the fanatical 
for advice and guidance, but to those who 
are enlightened, unprejudiced, and sympa- 
, | thetic. 
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THE COLLEGE COURSE AND THE PREPARA- 
TION FOR Lire. By Albert Parker Fitch. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—These friendly talks to the college 
boy reveal an intimate sympathy with boy 
nature and an understanding of its glory and 
its perils such as are seldom found in the 
warnings that more mature life would often 
like to offer to the young. Without such 
sympathy and understanding, talks to 
undergraduates become too didactic and 
moralizing to stir the right response. It 
is more what a man is than what he says 
that counts with boys, and it is the first 
asset of Dr. Fitch that he has won the liking 
and respect that give a preacher his fair 
chance. These eight chapters, given first 
as talks to the students of Williams College, 
contain words that boys will somehow 
remember; we are sure of it. 


A DousLeé Traitor. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net.—If ever the writer of fiction has 
been justified in assumptions that seemed 
preposterous and stories of plots and conspira- 
cies that seemed impossible, that writer is 
Mr. Oppenheim. His novels sound now 
like the sober recital of proven facts, and his 
ingenuity impresses one as foreknowledge. 
This story, like the earlier tales, is absorb- 
ingly interesting in these days of war and 
international intriguing. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Macmillan Company publish a transla- 
tion of Gerhart Hauptmann’s Parsival, done, 
with authority, by Oakley Williams. The 
German dramatist has retold here the story 
of the knight as an allegory of life with an 
application to modern conditions. From 
its beginning, ‘‘ Parsival’s mother’s name was 
Heartache,’’ to the triumphant close, when 
the Bearer of Burdens receives the crown of 
joy and sorrow, the tale is told with simplicity 
and grace, in the translation as in the original. 


($1.) 


Edith Motter Lamb has selected from Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot’s notable book, What 
Men Live By, numerous brief sayings of 
especial point and directness, and these are 
now published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany under the title Prescriptions. If one 
can take them to heart and extract their 
hidden potency, doubtless they do the patient 
no less good than those mystic formulas 
which Dr. Cabot must also sometimes 
commit to writing. Take two or three of 
these prescriptions as samples. ‘‘The faith 
with which we hold to the routine of our 
calling through moods of discontent and 
disillusionment is not altogether different 
from the faith that makes heroes, saints, and 
martyrs, and gives them vision of God and 
immortality.” ‘“‘To lose a game or a 
political fight without losing one’s courage 
is to feed on the invisible when the visible 
food is taken away.’ ‘‘When love springs 
up between two people who have not known 
hard work, their union lacks something that 
labor would have taught them.” ‘The 
most religious people are not those who talk 
and write the most about God, but those who 
best prove their love in faithful performance 
of what they believe to be his will.” 
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The Home, 
The Hour of Rest. 


BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


Twilight falls upon the Ganges, 
Where the palm-trees pierce the sky, 
And the clouds with golden splendor 
Gild the waters flowing by. 


Softly droop the palms to slumber, 
Worshipping the fading West, 

While their glossy leaves reflect it 
With their drooping heads at rest. 


Soon the servant brings a lantern, 
Day’s long toil and turmoil cease; 
Tis the time for thought and prayer, 

Hindoos call the hour of peace. 


Now before some sacred picture 
Kneel the women on the floor, 

Praying till the shadows deepen 
And the holy time is o’er. 


But not only does the twilight 
Leave the brooding Hindoo blest; 

When the evening lamps are lighted, 
We, too, have our hour of rest. 


When the cares of day are over, 
Home reflects our glad release; 

And our dreams may be as sacred 
As the Ganges’ hour of peace. 


Junior’s Revolt. 
(A true story.) 


BY MARY WELLS. 


Junior was ready for bed. It had been a 
busy day. He had helped mother water 
the flowers, trudging up and down the 
garden paths with his little red sprinkling- 
pot. He had ridden to the corner with the 
ice-man, perched high on the seat behind 
the big bay horses. He had helped little 
Mary next door make mud pies under the 
lilac-bush in the garden. He had run races 
with old Bruno until both he and the dog 
were tired. Yes, Junior was quite ready 
for bed. 

The windows were open, so that a little 
breeze stirred the white curtains. The smell 
of the lilacs drifted in. A robin chirped 
sleepily from the elm-tree outside. Junior’s 
clothes were spread neatly on a chair be- 
side his bed, his little sandals standing 
at attention beside the chair. He had said 
his “‘ Now I lay me,’’ and with a sleepy yawn 
had turned toward the little white bed, the 
side of which was invitingly open, when 
his mother spoke. ‘‘Run across to the bath- 
room, Sonnie-boy, and wash your hands. 
They’re all sticky.” 

Junior looked at the dirty little hands, 
then without a word kept on his way to 
the bed. 

“Didn’t you hear, Junior?’’ His mother’s 
tone was surprised. ‘‘Go wash your hands.” 

Already one knee was on the side of the 
bed. Junior shook his head so hard that 
every little curl bobbed separately, then he 
opened his lips. ‘‘No,”’ he said firmly. 

Just at this moment a step resounded on 
the stairs, and his father entered the room, 
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He will not wash his hands.”’ 
sad. ; 

The father looked at his small son gravely. 
“In this house, Junior, people have to mind 
your mother. What she says goes. People 
who don’t do as she says don’t belong here.” 

Junior hesitated. Slowly he drew down 
his knee from the little white bed; slowly 
he turned toward the door. His mother 
looked toward her husband with an expres- 
sion of relief in her pretty gray eyes. But 
Junior did not go across the hall into the 
bath-room. Instead, he walked steadily 
down the stairs, through the big hall below, 
down the piazza steps, and out into the night. 

The father looked at the mother. ‘By 
Jove!” he ejaculated. ‘By Jove!” 

Out in the garden it was dark. Shadows 
were everywhere, queer, moving shadows, 
shadows where all sorts of strange wild beasts 
might be lurking, ready to spring out upon 
little boys,—little boys who would not wash 
their hands. Junior trudged on. The 
gravel in the broad path hurt his feet, and 
once he stumbled over a big stick. A lump 
came into his throat. One dirty little fist 
went to his eyes. 

All of a sudden he heard stealthy, creep- 
ing footsteps behind him. His heart beat fast 
with terror. Then a cold damp nose thrust 
itself into his hand. Trembling with fright, 
Junior looked down; then he gave a little 
cry of joy. It was Bruno, his dear old 
playmate Bruno. 

But what was Bruno doing?  Steadily 
he tugged and pushed until he had pulled 
Junior around so that he faced the piazza 
steps. Then, Bruno still guiding, the two 
went up the garden path, Junior clinging 
with both hands to the old dog’s shaggy 
neck. 

At the foot of the steps the mother was 
waiting with outstretched arms, and Junior 
walked straight into them. Two sticky little 
hands clasped her close. 

“T will wash my hands, mother,” he cried. 
“T will.” 

The father patted old Bruno’s head. 
“Good old fellow!” he said; then he put 
his arms around Junior and his mother 
and the three went up the piazza steps, 
while Bruno, wagging his tail, trotted slowly 
off to his kennel behind the house. 

Half an hour later, in his white bed, Junior 
was sleeping peacefully, a smile on his face. 
In his kennel, Bruno lay, his head on his 
outstretched paws. Now and then he opened 
his eyes and blinked lazily at the moon over 
the old elm. The revolt was over. 


The tone was 


A Tame Gull. 


Vincent S. Stevens, in the Christian Advo- 
cate, says that birds do not become tame 
nearly so readily as most other animals, and 
then relates the story of an exception which 
he noticed when living in the coast country. 

Looking over my neighbor’s fence one day, 
I was surprised to see on his door-step these 
queer companions, a beautiful white sea-gull 
and my neighbor’s pet cat sitting quietly to- 
gether. 

Becoming interested, I jumped the fence 


—big, merry father. He was quick to see that | agd asked Jones about his feathered pet. He 


something was wrong. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
he asked. He looked from Junior to his 
mother, 

“Junior has refused to obey me, Franklin. 


told me that some boys had shot the gull a 
few days before and broken its wing; and 
as they were passing his house he noticed the 
poor suffering thing, and bought it. He 
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bandaged the broken wing; and the gull, 
seeming to understand his kind intentions, 
became quite tame, and nestled its pretty 
head against his hand. 

_ Jones entertained me by showing how the 
gull usually took its meals. Bringing a plate 
of oysters and a fork, he called, ‘‘Goosey, 
goosey, goosey!”’ and the bird came running 
to him. ‘Then he held out an oyster on the 
fork; and the gull seized it quickly with its 
yellow bill, and ate it as demurely as if 
oysters had been served to it in this way all 
its days. 

The oddest thing occurred one day when 
my neighbor gave the gull some small 
pieces of meat for dinner. He placed the 
meat on the ground near the gull; but the 
gull, espying a pan of water near by, took 
the meat piece by piece, and, walking over, 
dropped it into the water. ‘Then, true to its 
nature, it began fishing for its dinner. 

It is my neighbor’s intention, as soon as the 
gull’s broken wing is healed, to take it back 
to its native ocean beach, and leave it there to 
rejoin its wild companions. 


A July Jingle. 


(For little folk.) 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


There in a nook of my tray 
A rose with my breakfast lay, 
And this foolish rhyme 
For breakfast-time 
Ran ringing out straightway:— 
The north is over the south, 
The nose is over the mouth, 
And my nose shall have its breakfast rose 
Before I feed my mouth. 


So I quaffed the sweetness up 
As though drinking from a cup, 
But for all the strain 
I did not drain 
The sweet of the rose’s cup:— 
The north is over the south, 
The nose is over the mouth, 
And the breakfast rose, it blest my nose 
Long after I fed my mouth. 


The Guarded Garden. 


“How lovely the garden looks!” sighed 
the tall lily, blissfully. ‘Everything is clean 
and all of the flowers have on their finest 
dresses.” 

“Yes,” answered the rose. “I always 
feel so fresh after the spring house-cleaning! 
April is a great house-cleaner—she uses such 
quantities of water that everything is spick 
and span for months afterward.” 

“And the gardener has pulled all the weeds 
and straightened up the walks,’’ said the lily. 
“How impudent the weeds are to intrude into 
our garden just as if they owned the place!” 

“Some people have no sense whatever,” 
sniffed the other. ‘‘They know this is our 
garden and that it is for the flowers, and 
yet they crowd right in, and if it were not 
for the gardener I sometimes fear that they 
would choke us out entirely. Horrid things!” 

“One never seems to be able to have a 
place entirely to one’s self,” sighed the lily. 
“Even now there are intruders in the garden. 
Every time I open my lips to speak that 
horrid bumblebee flies right in and steals my 
honey. What right has he in the garden?”’ 


“None whatever,” answered the rose — 


No, indeed! What did he do?”’ 
“The great clumsy fellow settled right 
upon her sweet little face and nearly broke 
her neck with his weight. I thought for a 
moment that her life was over; she says 
this morning that her neck feels as if it were 
quite broken.’’ 

_ The lily bristled indignantly. “What an 
outrage!’’ she cried. ‘“‘It reminds me of 
the sad accident that ended-the life of one of 
my cousins, a fragile little grape hyacinth. 
A great rough bird settled upon her and 
7 broke her completely down and she never 

a rose again.” 

_ ‘The rose wiped her eyes in sympathy. 

“How sad,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and how 
terrible that such things are allowed to be! 
How I wish we could guard the garden from 
all of those intruders who have no right 
4 within!’’ 
7° “The gardener has built a fence to keep 
4 the dogs and other animals out and to pro- 
tect us from mischievous children,’’ the lily 
answered, ‘‘but there is no way to keep out 
the birds and the bees and other insects. 
For my part I think the butterfly is as 
big a pest as the others, with his tickling 
feet.” 

“Quite as mischievous, no doubt,’”’ an- 
swered the rose, “but not as dangerous. 
However, I wish that we could exclude the 
bees and the butterflies and the birds, all 
4 
, 

7 


of them.” 

“TLet’s call a council of the flowers,” 
gested the lily. 
something.” 

So that night at midnight, when the un- 

welcome visitors had withdrawn from the 
garden, the flowers held a council of in- 
.. _ dignation. 

4 Finally the tall hollyhock spoke. ‘Let 
us call the south wind,’ it suggested, ‘‘and 
es send a message to the queen of the flower 
: fairies asking for the granting of a wish.” 

“A bright idea!’’ cried the others in 
; 


sug- 
“Perhaps we can think of 


concert. ‘‘She has never denied us a boon. 
Come forth, O south wind, and be our 
messenger.” ; 

The south wind came quickly and bore 
away their message. At daybreak he re- 
turned. 

“What did she say? What was her 
answer?’’ demanded the flowers. 


« “She says that you may have a wish,” 
answered the south wind, ‘‘but be sure that 
you wish wisely.” 


“A wiser wish than ours could not be 
imagined,” said the rose, with great dig- 
nity. ‘‘We wish to have the garden guarded 
so that no more bees, birds, or butterflies 
will bother us,” 

The south wind whistled sharply, until 
he sounded much like his sterner brother. 
He gazed at the flowers in dismay. ‘Well, 
you shall have your wish,” he observed, 
grimly, ‘‘but if you wish me to take another 
message to the queen to recall it, why, 
send for me quickly.” 

‘Recall it, indeed!” said the lily. ‘‘We 
have no desire to recall it. What! Could 
; queen have heard our wish already? 

troop of elves that are chasing out 

ers with their little green whips.”’ 

it is!’’ sighed the holly- 
ad such a rest in weeks. 
ring from the stupid 
he chirping and 
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singing of the birds—great noisy creatures! 
How much nicer the garden is without them!”’ 

“How pleased the gardener will be!”’ re- 
marked the rose. ‘‘He appreciates the fact 
that even he could not be rid of them. I 
know he will be pleased.”’ 

But the gardener did not look at all 
pleased when he next came into the garden. 
He examined the leaves and stems of the 
flowers very carefully, and peeped into the 
blossoms, shaking his head the while. Then 
he brought out a spray filled with very 
bitter-tasting fluid and gave the flowers a 
shower-bath. 

“T do not like that stuff at all,” cried 
the lily. ‘‘The bitter fluid nearly burns my 
eyes out, and, if he wants to give us a bath 
at all, I do not see why he doesn’t shower 
us with clear water from the hose.” 

“We never did such a thing before,” 
scolded the rose. ‘‘My, how it stings my 
tender leaves! I do not feel well to-day, 
anyway; my blossoms feel so heavy that I 
can scarcely hold my head up.” 

“That is queer,’ cried the morning- 
glories by the wall. ‘‘We were just com- 
plaining about the same thing. We never 
felt that way before.” 

The next morning the flowers felt worse 
than they had the day before, and the next 
day following were very uncomfortable in- 
deed. 

“Something is gnawing at my roots,” 
complained the lily. ‘‘I never was in such 
pain before.” 

‘Some of my lower leaves are all eaten 
up,” cried a frightened lilac. 

“My leaves are covered with hundreds 
of small green bugs!”’ wailed the rose. ‘‘ They 
are even coming into my blossoms. Oh, 
whatever shall we do?” 

“Here comes the gardener,’’ answered the 
lily. ‘‘Perhaps he will relieve us, although 
he cannot know about those awful worms 
cutting at my roots.” 

The gardener frowned when he saw the 
restless flowers. ‘‘What is the matter here?”’ 
he grumbled. ‘‘It looks as if the birds and 
the bees both had gone on a strike. If the 
birds do not attend to business, the flowers 
will be destroyed in spite of my spraying. 
And if the bees and the butterflies neglect 
the pollenizing of the flowers much longer, not 
a single seed will mature. Some of the 
flowers are heavy with pollen.” 

“That is what is the matter with us!” 
cried the morning-glories, aghast. ‘‘The 
pollen is what makes our heads so heavy. 
And the bees carry it away on their legs!”’ 

“And the birds eat the bugs and worms,” 
added the rose, excitedly. ‘‘I never thought 
of that before. And I know that the pollen 
must be carried from flower to flower before 
the seeds will mature, but I never thought 
about the bees and butterflies doing it, al- 
though of course they must! The wind 
could not do it.” 

“What is that I hear about the wind?” 
cried the south wind, popping into view. 

“O wind,” cried the flowers, ‘‘did you 
know that the bees and the birds and the 
butterflies were useful in the garden?”’ 

‘Of course I did,’’ declared the wind, ‘‘and 
I thought you would soon find out too. You 
cannot get along or live without them. I 
knew your foolish wish would do harm.” 

“T wish we had never done so foolish a 
thing,’ the rose said tearfully. ‘It was 
selfishness that caused us to do it. I wish 
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you would send the birds and bees all back 
again.” 

The south wind laughed. ‘‘That is just 
what I was waiting in hiding to hear you 
say,’”’ he returned. ‘‘The queen gave me 
permission to dismiss the elves as soon as 
you came to your senses. I will bid them 
run back to fairyland.’’ And he hustled 
away. : 

“Here come the bees and the birds and the 
butterflies!’’ cried the lily, joyously. ‘‘ What 
handsome, playful fellows the butterflies 
are!”’ 

“And how cheerful is the hum of the bees!”’ 
added the hollyhock. “I didn’t realize 
before that I had missed it.’’ 

“The birds sing so sweetly!” said the rose, 
contentedly. ‘“‘Just see them attacking the 
bugs and worms! Now we shall soon be 
happy again.” 

“And we will never again make such a 
foolish wish,’ they all decided together.— 
Faye N. Merriman, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Color of Seals. 


Little seals are snow-white at first—the 
better to hide on the white ice on which 
they are born. Only their eyes and the 
tips of their noses are black, and at the 
first alarm they close their eyes and lie 
very still, so that it is almost impossible 
to see them. Even when you stand over 
them, they look like rough lumps of snow- 
ice. If they have time, they even hide the 
black tips of their noses in their white 
fur coats; and if you appear suddenly, 
they simply close their eyes, and the black 
nose tip looks like a stray pebble, or a 
tiny bit of bark left by the uneasy winds 
that sweep over the ice-floes. As they grow 
larger and begin to fish for themselves, 
they gradually turn dark and sleek like 
their mothers.—T7he Lutheran. 


Dorothy was so homesick at her first 
party that the hostess’s mother suggested 
that it would be better for her to go home. 
Dorothy gladly accepted the idea, but a few 
minutes later, answering a timid knock 
at the door, the hostess’s mother found 
Dorothy bathed in tears. 

“Well, Dorothy, I am glad to see you 
again. Did you decide to come back?” 

“No m’m, I f-f-forgot t-to say I ha-had 
such a nice time!”’ 


The Childean’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. - 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
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Fear. 


When the summer twilight closes 

O’er the river, round the roses; 
When the panes that glowed 

Darken, each a burnt-out ember; 

This our sinking hearts remember, 
And forebode: 


Some wild autumn sunset burning 
O’er the wanderer returning, 
Eager-eyed—to find 
Only faded roses, only 
Vacant windows, and the lonely 
Moaning wind. 
—St. John Lucas, in The Academy. 


Resistance and Non-resistance.* 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


I feel, after all the talking that I have been 
doing on one occasion and another this 
week, that my presence must be becoming 
unwelcome to certain groups of people. It 
reminds me of an experience I had a few 
months ago, the warning that comes to 
one once in a while in one of those strange 
coincidences that we sometimes hear about. 
This, I must say, however, on my word of 
honor, is entirely a true story, and not made 
up for the purpose. A few months ago I 
went out to visit a family in my old parish 
in Dorchester. I went out not only to see 
those people, but to christen the little baby 
who had recently arrived in the family. After 
the christening service I was talking with 
the older sister, a little girl five or six years 
old, and she asked me to write my name in 
her birthday-book. I told her, of course, I 
should be very glad to doso; and she brought 
me a Henry Wadsworth Longfellow birthday- 
book. I opened the book ‘and turned to 
the particular day on which I chanced to 
be born and wrote my name; then, with a 
good deal of curiosity, I turned to the op- 
posite page to see what particular quota- 
tion was printed under the date of my birth, 
and, lo and behold, this is what I read:— 


“Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You may hear his bellows blow.” 


I think that warning has been with me, 
“week in, week out, from morn till night,” 
from that day down to the present moment, 
and I suppose it will be as long as I shall live. 
And so I always am inclined to shorten my 
message rather than to lengthen it, and not 
to repeat my appearances too often. 

May I say just a word or two, now that 
the opportunity has been given to me, on 
this excellent subject which was suggested 
by our secretary, Mr. Beals, ‘‘New Wars 
for Old’’? For, after all, this is a kind of 
new interpretation, if I may so describe 
it, of the non-resistant gospel which many 
of us have been preaching during the last 
few months. A person is very much deceived 
if he believes that the non-resistant gospel 
means non-resistance—that we shall resist 
not evils, that we shall lie right down and 
let the world walk over us and do what it 
pleases with us. ‘That particular descrip- 
tion of gospel was taken from Jesus’ saying 
“Resist not evil,” which had a very specific 
and not a general application at all. But 
the real interpretation of the non-resistant 
gospel is to be found not in the words of 


*This address was delivered at the annual dinner of the 
Free Religious Association, May, 1915. 
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Jesus, but in the words of Saint Paul, who 
was also a non-resistant, and those words 
appear in the twelfth chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans, where, after saying that 
we shall “give place unto wrath,’ and 
leave all matters of vengeance to the Lord, 
—a lesson which men and women have not 
learned even up to this day,—he goes on to 
end that passage with the exhortation to 
the readers of his word, ‘‘Be not overcome 


.| of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


Now the non-resistant gospel is nothing 
more or less when properly interpreted than 
a moral resistance gospel that shall not meet 
evil with evil, vengeance with vengeance, 
hate with hate, war with war; but that shall 
meet hatred with love, physical resistance 
with moral resistance, evil with good, and 
destructive effort with constructive effort. 
When the non-resistant stands in front of 
the world with that kind of gospel you very 
soon discover that he is the enemy of all evil 
—one who would overcome evil, destroy it 
with the good he would establish in its place; 
one who is the foe of all who are still edu- 
cated to wield the weapons of the flesh, the 
foe of all things that are destructive in the 
world. In other words, the non-resistant 
is the man who would substitute a new 
type of warfare for the old type of warfare. 
He would enter upon new battles, he would 
wield new weapons, he would raise new 
banners to the stars in heaven. Sometimes 
as I look upon the awful cataclysm which is 
oversweeping the world, the awful pit into 
which the nations have fallen, as we see 
the situation which is every day confronting 
our country, as we see that we ourselves are 
standing on the edge of this dreadful pit, 
—I sometimes feel that the worst of the situa- 
tion is not to be found in the rage of battle- 
fields or the destruction of life or the loss 
of property or the great flaming overwhelm- 
ing of the peoples of the earth. I some- 
times feel that the most terrible thing that 
has happened and is happening is that this 
war, by its immediate reversion to the ideals 
and the methods of barbarism, has suddenly 
brought to an end for I know not how long 
a period the new kinds of battles and the 
new kinds of wars into which you and I and 
millions of men and women throughout the 
length and breadth of the world had entered. 
When we consider that during the last 
thirty or forty years here in the Western 
world we have had entire peace we begin to 
understand, especially when compared with 
the present situation, that this period of 
peace has enabled us to turn aside from the 
old-time wars and take up battles for new 
ends- and races for new goals. ‘The battle 
against poverty, the war against unemploy- 
ment, the great fight against greed and lust 
and selfishness and materialism,—those were 
the battles in which you and I and mil- 
lions of other men and women throughout this 
Western world were engaged up to the first 
day of August last year. And the very 
moment this barbaric type of war swept 
down upon the world, at that very moment 
you and I were forced to lay down our weap- 
ons, waiting for the storm to go by; and 
then in God’s good time perhaps take up 
again the battles which for the moment had 
been ended. 

For example, take the instance of Belgium. 
On the surface we recognize the horrors of 
the fate which has overwhelmed this king- 
dom,—towns destroyed, works of art ruined, 
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men slaughtered, women outraged, children 
driven homeless across the face of the earth; 
but to my mind this is not the most terrible 
aspect of the situation, for when Belgium 
has been restored, as she will be restored, 
and she once again looks bravely forward 
to the future, the one dreadful tragedy 
which her citizens and people everywhere 
throughout the world will have to lament 
is the tragedy that the great industrial system, 
the great economic system which she had 
slowly builded up there during the last 
thirty or forty years, which meant the elim- 
ination of poverty, the disarming of greed, 
the uplift of the laboring classes and the 
dethronement of the master class,—that | 
that great industrial system was ruined 
in a night and cannot be built up again under 
a hundred years. 

Or again, when we turn to England, we see 
exactly the same kind of a situation in a 
somewhat different degree. Here England 
was turning her face straight toward the 
dawn of the new political democracy. The 
pieces of legislation which had been enacted 
by the Liberal government,—old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment and sickness insurance, 
—all of these things which go to the credit 
of Mr. Lloyd-George and which up to the 
first day of August were the great achieve- 
ments of the Liberal ministry,—these were 
the things which gave us hope for the future 
of England and made us believe that England 
was starting upon a campaign for the enlight- 
enment and the freedom of men in the indus- 
trial field which would be comparable in a 
degree to the work already achieved in the 
political field. And, lo and behold, with the 
entry of the German legions into Belgium 
and the north of France all the work of the 
Liberal party was upon the instant ended, 
and no man to-day dares to say what will 
be the fate of these great enlightened pieces 
of legislation when the war has ended. ‘That 
it is going to be possible for England to main- 
tain this enlightened system of insurance and 
pension payments, and so forth, in view of 
the enormous financial burdens assumed 
through the exigencies of this great struggle 
seems very doubtful indeed. And therefore, 
when the war is over and England once 
again looks abroad and sees her situation 
and what she has to do, she will find not only 
that the ranks of her citizenship have been 
decimated and that the country itself is loaded 
with a burden of debt which hundreds of years 
will not be able to discharge, but that all 
of this legislation which she enacted in pain 
and agony has been wrecked and that the 
nation will not be able again to enter upon 
that pathway for many, many years to 
come. 

We see exactly the same thing here in 
America in a more indirect and yet in some 
ways just as fatal a fashion. In the first 
place, because of our distraction of atten- 
tion, in the second place, because of our 
exhaustion of sympathies, and in the third 
place, because of our diversion of wealth, you 
and I are finding it impossible to-day to 
continue the work of social reform and 
betterment to which we have been giving 
ourselves during the last four or five, ten 
or fifteen years. 

Take the matter of the exhaustion of 
sympathy. I found, as I know Dr. Hillis 
found and other people in New York found, 
this last winter, that it was much more 
difficult to interest people in the unemploy- — 
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and that is because there 


ee ‘serious; 
is a limit, an exhaustion limit, to the sym- 
pathy of the human heart. 

Again, there is the question of the ex- 


haustion of funds. It is amazing, in a way, 
the number of our great organized interests 
which have been able to maintain their 
strength during the past winter. And yet 
when we see the thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars diverted to beneficent and 
necessary work in Europe, money which 
could have been put into our constructive 
work on this side of the water, we see what 
will be the prospects with another winter 
if this war still continues. I only suggest 
one little example. I wrote a letter to a 
member of my parish a few months ago, 
asking for an exceedingly modest contri- 
bution for a very beneficent and needy 
social purpose; and the reply from this 
good woman came back immediately: ‘‘I 
have cut off all my contributions to work 
on this side of the water, including my pay- 
ment for my pew in your church,—a fact 
which you may not know,—because I feel 
that the only thing which a person in America 
has a right to do to-day is to pour out all the 
money he has for the stricken millions in 
Europe.” That sort of feeling is bound to 
grow as time goes on. And therefore, be- 
cause of exhaustion of sympathy, distrac- 
tion of interest, and diversion of wealth, 
you will be beginning to feel this thing as I 
have felt it. 

So the new wars have for the moment 
gone and the old war has begun once again 
here. And this to my mind to-day means 
one great lesson if we have any hope for the 
future,—that we must all, in the most un- 
compromising spirit and until death itself 
comes to us, dedicate ourselves to that one 
greatest of all new wars, the war against war 
itself. 

Nothing makes me so sick as I look at 
the present situation as to see the condition 
into which our organized peace movement 
has degenerated at the present moment. 
Only the other day, when the German 
crisis was upon us a little more acute than 
it is to-day, I called up one of the leading 
peace workers in the city of New York, a 
man who is very close indeed to the or- 
ganized peace work in the community, 
and I asked him for the sake of the country 
itself to call some kind of a mass meeting 
under the auspices of his society to hold 
up the hands of the President. And he 
replied to me in the most pathetic way in 
the-world,—and he is a sincere and brave 
man himself,—‘Mr. Holmes, it is impos- 
sible to do a thing. I cannot call a mass 
meeting under the auspices of my society, 
because most of my members believe not in 
peace, but in ‘peace with justice,’ or ‘with 
liberty,’ or some kind of a qualification, 
and are not particularly anxious that peace 
should be maintained to-day.” Now just 
so long as we have people organized who 
are interested in peace with any kind of a 
qualification at all, we shall find all the time 
that we shall have wars and rumors of war. 
| The vast majority of people that I know are 
sed to war in general, but very, very 
in favor of this particular war that 


and Austria,—all opposed to war in general, 
but very much in favor of this particular 
war. And if the German note should return 
to-morrow from the Kaiser unfavorable 
and a cry for war go up through this country 
and war perhaps be precipitated within a 
few days in spite of the labors of the Presi- 
dent, you will find the great majority of 
the peace people in this country as well as 
the others would believe in and support 
that particular war. Now, to my mind, 
just as long as we are opposed to war in general 
and in favor of war in particular the old 
wars are going to continue and the new 
kinds of war are going to be pushed farther 
and farther back. Civilization will go, and 
barbarism will permanently come. ‘There- 
fore I plead with you that you join in this 
new war against the old war, the uncom- 
promising allegiance to peace itself without 
condition, without qualification, without 
compromise, without exception—that peace 
which can alone bless mankind and bring 
in the kingdom of God upon the earth. 


My Magpie Chatterer. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE. 


O daughter of Pierus, magpie, chatterer, 
Race of Pierides, 

Whom one most always hears, but seldom sees: 
Gay clatterer, 

Bright smatterer 

In smiles and laughter, deft and sweet, 
Lightsome of soul and feet,— 
Word-spatterer, 

Magpie and mynah, all in one, 

And, come to think, 

Something of jay and bobolink! 


O winsome, airy, joyous singing-bird of mine, 
Your liquid notes indeed 

From a fresh fountain-heart proceed: 
Incessant singer, 

Mirth-flinger, 

Tense bit of nature tuned to happiness, 
To cheer, to comfort, and to bless,— 
Joy-bringer, 

Magpie, maid, poet, all in one, 

And, come to find, 

Most gentle, loving humankind! 


How to be Happy in New England. 


BY JOSEPH P. MacCARTAY. 


You must select the Puritans for your an- 
cestors. You must have a sheltered youth 
and be a graduate of Harvard. You must 
know Emerson. You must live within two 
hours’ ride of Boston. You should have a 
professional or literary calling. You must 
speak low, be a conservative in politics and a 
liberal in religion. You must drop your r’s, 
be fond of the antique, eat beans on Saturday 
night and fish-balls on Sunday morning. 
You must tolerate the Jew, respect the Irish, 
and love the Negro. You must wear glasses, 
be fond of tombstones, and, man or woman, 
carry your parcels in a green bag. You 
must be a D. A. R., a Colonial Dame, an 
S. A. R., or belong to the Mayflower Society. 
You must be neighborly to the unmarried. 
You must read the Atlantic Monthly. You 
must shudder at the West, but go to Europe 
frequently. In age you must live on Easy 
.| Street with a little Boston & Albany pre- 
ferred. You must make sure in advance 
that your obituary appears in the Boston 
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Transcript. There is nothing else—Re- 
printed by request from the Register of July 6, 
Igri. 


Mr. Chesterton as a Poet. 


It is a useful thing to be a man of parts; 
but it is possible to be a man of too many 
parts. Not only is it that if you have so 
many parts people will shrink from the labor 
of picking you to pieces and seeing what you 
are made of; but the parts tend to get in 
each other’s way. Each part, in various 
eyes, seems equal to the whole; men are 
judged by one attribute or one achievement 
of many. Mr. Belloc is a conspicuous 
example of this. The great public, of course 
(which, since the war began, can be heard 
in trains talking of ‘‘Bellow” and ‘‘Belloc’”’), 
knows him merely as the light that always 
is on Land and Water, who walks the Woevre 
as if it were his native heath and calleth 
the smallest tributaries of the Niemen each 
by his name. But most members even of 
the smaller public know him only in sections. 
To some he is the author of “The Bad: 
Child’s Book of Beasts”’; to some he is the 
Sairist of Empire; to some he is the romantic 
pedestrian; and to many he is a journalist 
who used to be an M.P., and who, in order 
to attack the two-headed monster of Col- 
lectivism, first invented and then anathema- 
tized an unpleasant figment known as the 
Servile State. It was long ago written that— 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 

His books being all of different kinds. 


But he has openly flouted the warning. And 
so has Mr. Chesterton, who collaborated in 
delivering it. 

Mr. Chesterton is not quite such a ‘‘case”’ 
as Mr. Belloc. I only once met a man who 
studiously avoided Mr. Chesterton’s works 
on the ground that he writes ‘‘the most 
monstrous rubbish against the Suffrage’’?— 
which he does. He is merely a politician, a 
novelist, an essayist, a critic, a theologian, 
and a serious and comic poet. Authors 
have been versatile before now. Goethe 
discovered a bone and Voltaire wrote a 
hundred volumes, many of them “‘of dif- 
ferent kinds.’’ Such practices were in the 
eighteenth century normal; and there is 
no doubt much to be said for a man exercis- 
ing all the talents he possesses. But it has 
its drawbacks. Not-only does it, as I have 
suggested above, generate a certain confusion 
among the contemporary public and post- 
pone the formation of an exact and compre- 
hensive estimate of an author’s powers,— 
which, in the long run, will all be put right,— 
but over and above all this it may prevent 
the author himself from fully exploiting, and 
even from really discovering, his most 
peculiar gifts. It would be absurd to sug- 
gest that Mr. Chesterton should have written 
no prose. But certainly under that volu- 
minous journalist there lies half buried a 
very considerable poet. 

For most of Mr. Chesterton’s wholly 
serious verse (there is not much of it) I do 
not personally care; though in other cir- 
cumstances there is no saying what he might 
not have written. There are beautiful 
passages in “The Ballad of the White 
Horse,’”’ and, with a little less obscurity and 
allusiveness (not suitable to a rapidly moving 
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narrative poem), ‘‘Lepanto,’” which is in- 
cluded in the new volume, would have been 
one of the finest things of its kind. Even 
as it is it is memorable, and one stanza will 
show the march of it:— 


“Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a crown- 
less prince has stirred. 

Where, risen from a doubtful seat and half 
attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes weapons 
from the wall. 

The last and lingering troubadour to whom 
the bird has sung, 

‘That once went singing southward when all 
the world was young, 

In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the noise 
of The Crusade, 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far. 

Don John of Austria is going to the war.”’ 


Don John of Austria was really a feeble sort 
of hero. That does not matter; the poem 
stirs one. But, in spite of the color adjec- 
tives, the appeal is rather to the ear than to 
the eye. ‘The ear should certainly come first, 
but Mr. Chesterton is obviously aiming at 
the eye as well. I don’t think he quite suc- 
ceeds. That means that there is something 
not quite right with the words somewhere. 
And this leads me to what is Mr, Chesterton’s 
chief (he does not always exhibit it) defect 
as a serious poet. It probably arises or is 
fostered by the habit of journalism. Jour- 
nalism, although it encourages the aptitude 
for vivid and striking words and phrases, 
does not stimulate, but rather destroys the 
sense for that supremely “‘accurate” kind of 
word and phrase which poetry requires. 
Picturesque journalism is a matter of second- 
bests, of ¢mprovisations and slap-dash effects. 
Mr. Chesterton the journalist will say (I do 
not know that he has used this particular 
phrase) that as he was walking from Wend- 
over there blared across the sky the scarlet 
and sinister trumpets of the dawn. It 
sounds all right; it gets an atmosphere of 
sorts; but it does not do in poetry. In the 
stanza I have quoted above there is not much 
danger of this looseness and fluency, though 
there is a suspicion of it about “the last 
lingering troubadour” and the ‘‘thrones of 
all the world.” But you will get a good deal 
of it in his poems, both in “The Wild Knight”’ 
and in the new volume. A characteristic ex- 
ample occurs in “‘The House of Christ- 
mas” :— 


“Our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 
And our peace is put in impossible things, 
Where clashed and thundered unthinkable 

wings 
Round an incredible star.” 


How far this sort of thing is natural to 
Mr. Chesterton we cannot say. Some jour- 
nalists are born, not made, and Swinburne, 
who went in for descriptive pot-shots and 
’ automatic alliterations wholesale, was not 
a journalist. But the habit of copious prose 
with its easy vividness, word-play, and logic- 
chopping must surely have harmed Mr. 
Chesterton in this respect. 

If, however, it be true that journalism is 
perilous for serious poets, it certainly is not 
so for comic ones. Light verse, whether 
merely light and fantastic or ferociously 
satirical, does not demand the same qualities. 
Byron’s lack of the highest “accuracy”’ of 
words, which prevented his serious poems 
from equalling those of his major contempo- 
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raries, did_not prevent “Don Juan” from 
being the greatest comic poem in the Eng- 
lish language. So also with the journalist: 
his pursuits quicken his wits, increase his 
range of allusion, and supply him with a 
mass of stock phrases, dead metaphors, 
clichés, platitudes, and so on, which are all 
useful to him because he can use them ironi- 
cally or in wumnaccustomed contexts, and 
thereby produce his effects. Mr. Chesterton’s 
gifts for satiric and fantastic verse have been 
quite unimpaired by his other activities; his 
mind, perhaps, expresses itself more natu- 
rally and truthfully when he is not calling on 
himself to be consistently solemn or at least 
serious; and his lighter verse is so astonish- 
ingly good that it is a scandal that he does 
not write more of it. 

There is quite enough of it in the new vol- 
ume to make it well worth having, even if it 
did not contain ‘‘Lepanto”’ and the love 
poems. Certain examples are missing. I 
remember, for instance, an admirable ad- 
dress to Lord Claud Hamilton, when that 
statesman, on the expulsion of the Labor 
leaders from South Africa, suddenly discov- 
ered that Gen. Botha was a man. ‘Then 
there are the “‘Songs of the Simple Life,” 
which appeared in the New Witness and then 
in The Flying Inn. Some of them, as ‘‘The 
Song of Songs,” the explanation of the curva- 
ture of the English country road, and the 
charmingly musical excursion on “‘’ The Town 
of Roundabout, which makes the world go 
round,” are perfect in their kind. But even 
without these there are many good ones. 
There is “The Horrible History of Jones,” 
who had a dog who had achain. The I.K.L. 
had passed the ‘‘Unleashed Cousins Act,” so 
the chain had to be removed. Another so- 
ciety or official body then took the dog away 
under the provisions of the Nervous Motor- 
ists Act. The empty yard was then con- 
fiscated by the U.S.U. for being insufliciently 
guarded; and so it went on until Jones was 
executed and four Commissions sat on him:— 


“‘An author in the Isle of Wight 
Observed with unconcealed delight 
A land of old and just renown 
Where Freedom slowly broadened down 
From Precedent to Precedent... . 
And this, I think, was what he meant.” 


An admirable address to Mr. Walter Long is 
included; and Mr. Chesterton has also had 
the sense, although he has broken with his 
old associations, to reprint the courageous 
swinging ‘‘Song of Defeat,’’ which appeared 
in the Daily News in 1907, after the Progres- 
sive Party had been smothered at the L.C.C, 
election. It appeared the morning after the 
poll. In the circumstances it might safely 
have been prepared beforehand, but if it 
was written on the night it was a feat. No 
note is appended to indicate the event it 
celebrated; and the whole poem will puzzle 
readers who fail to guess it, or do not happen 
to remember the nature of the 1907 cam- 
paign and the position of the Duke of Nor- 
folk in the Moderate Party. The story about 
the atheist statesman who imprisoned little 
printers in Dundee for blasphemy is good, 
but rather Bellocian. But the best thing in 
the book—a poem worth framing and hanging 
on the walls of the palace of Westminster, 
instead of the meaningless historical “‘fres- 
coes”’ which line the corridors of the House— 
is ‘“‘Antichrist, or the Reunion of Christen- 
dom: An Ode.” It was inspired by a cry 
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from the depths of the soul of Mr. F. E. 
Smith, who, speaking on the Welsh Dises- 
tablishment Bill, described it as ‘‘a Bill 
which has shocked the conscience of every 
Christian community in Europe.” Mr. 
Chesterton takes certain Christian communi- 
ties in turn. The first stanza goes:— 


“Are they clinging to their crosses, 
F. E. Smith, 
Where the Breton boat fleet tosses, 
Are they, Smith? 

Do they, fasting, trampling, bleeding, 
Wait the news from this our city, 
Groaning, ‘That’s the second reading!’ 

Hissing, ‘There is still Committee!’ 
If the voice of Cecil falters, 

If McKenna’s point has pith, 
Do they tremble for their altars, 

Do they, Smith?”’ 


There is no room to quote the whole poem 
here, or even the persuasive final stanza with 
its soft appeal, ‘‘Chuck it, Smith.” But it 
is certainly the cleverest and most amusing 
political poem of this generation. 

Some one should pay Mr. Chesterton a large 
sum to abstain for a year or two from writ- 
ing anything but verse. No reflection on his 
prose is meant. It is always a pleasure to be 
given yet one more definition of ‘‘the true 
meaning of democracy,’ or one more chain 
of irrefutable syllogism showing that a public 
house is neither public nor a house, or that the 
moon is made of green cheese, or (likelier still) 
that green cheese is made of the moon. But 
his verse is at best unique; it never gets 
monotonous; and it is most depressing that he 
does not write more of it.—J. C. Squire, in 
The New Statesman. 


A Russian Incident. 


I have yet to find a single American who 
saw in any American newspaper at the 
time the fine action of the Emperor of 
Russia when the Titanic sank. Among all 
the nations of the-earth, the action of this 
ruler was unique. If Iam correctly informed, 
not a single Russian subject lost his life in 
that terrible event, yet it was the Emperor 
of Russia alone among the sovereigns who 
ordered a special high mass for the repose of 
the souls, regardless of race or religion, of 
those who went down into the depths. 
Special patrons of the gathering were the 
Minister of the Russian Navy and the 


, | owners of every merchantman that carried 


the Russian flag. The ceremony was in the 
Cathedral of the Admiralty, the most 
beautiful church in Petrograd. Special in- 
vitations were sent to the representatives of 
the two nations most acutely interested, Eng- 
land and the United States. The Archbishop 
of Petrograd officiated at the altar with high 
dignitaries of the Russian Church, calling 
upon Russians to remember that the prayers 
and admiration of all humanity should be 
given for those who, facing death, in their 
last moments displayed no terror, but 
adoration in song for the common God of 
all. Even more impressive than the crowded 
cathedral, the prayers, and the chanting 
were the massed thousands of the common 
people who, unable to enter the church, 
packed every street and square in the neigh- 


borhood, uncovered on that raw spring morn-— 


ing, seeking to do reverence, at their Em- 
peror’s bidding, to the men and loi-onaedl 
regardless of race or faith, wh 
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- Why publicity at the time was 
given ‘to an event like this in the Ameri- 
can press I have never been able satisfactorily 
to ascertain, though perhaps I could guess. 
—Curtis Guild, in the Yale Review. 


Curious English Custom. 


In an English paper which a good friend 
sent us the other day is a description of the 
ceremonies attendant on Oak-apple Day, an 
old-time rural festival which has now nearly 
passed out of mind. 

Nobody knows or cares why May 29 was 
selected to commemorate Cromwell’s failure 
to apprehend the fact that he had his Sover- 
eign “‘up a tree.” 

The actual day on which King Charles IT. 
hid in the oak at Boscobel—if he ever did— 
was Sept. 4, 1651. The tree no longer sur- 
vives to tell the tale, but its offspring per- 
petuates the memory of those stirring times, 
and Boscobel House still stands. 

The original tree was described by Charles 
himself as ‘‘a great oak that had been lopped 
some three or four years before and, being 
grown out again very bushy and thick, could 
not be seen through.” ‘The royal fare during 
a whole day’s vigil consisted of bread and 
cheese and beer. This possibly accounts for 
the number of ‘‘ Royal Oak”’ taverns in that 
part of the country. 

Though the celebration of this day is now 
confined almost exclusively to the calendar, 
it is not many years since the budding youth 
of England decorated its buttonhole with 
an oak leaf—in honor, probably, of its own 
astuteness in remembering the date. But 
in the good old times, when a pretty custom 
was an event in itself apart from any historical 
significance it might possess, there were great 
doings in all the countryside. 

Boys and girls fared forth at early dawn, 
the boys to haul down great oak boughs and 
the girls to bathe their faces in May dew and 
weave garlands of flowers. Huge boughs 
were brought back to the village, where the 
revellers, according to Herrick, made 


“Bach street a park, green, trimmed with 
trees.” : 


There were no actions for trespass on Oak- 
apple Day, the squires being content to see 
their village folk enjoying themselves in so 
picturesque a fashion. 

The old towns and villages looked very 
beautiful, with long lines of green boughs 
projecting from every house, while huge 
garlands of rainbow splendor were sus- 
pended across the streets, giving a distant 
appearance of a great stream of fire. As 


_ many flags as could be procured added their 


bright coloring to the general effect, and 
multicolored streams of ribbon were brought 
into play. 

Poorer districts contrived their gay pageant 
out of odds and ends of colored paper, which 
were blended with the floral festoons. These 
cheap ‘‘properties,” hung high overhead 
among a wealth of green, answered their 


_ purpose as. well as any master of stagecraft 


could have wished. 
at some ba the streets were further 


sea had given such a lesson to 


tion with the Restoration, for on that date 
the first petition was signed by twenty officers 
of the Marquis of Hertford’s Sherborne troop, 
who besought the Crown to grant them “‘the 
same pay as long as they lived.” Among 
other strange petitions brought before Charles 
II. on his accession was one from an artil- 
leryman, who applied to be made “King’s 
painter” on the strength of a painting of a 
piece of cannon which Charles I. had ap- 
proved. 

Another petitioner strengthened his claim 
by asserting that it had often been his fort- 
une to hide in trees—thus ‘‘touching’”’ the 
King in a tender spot. 

To these and thousands of like suppliants 
Charles was fain to turn a deaf ear, possibly 
glad to escape their memories of a misfortune 
in which he shared. 


Birds in War-time. 

It was thought by many ornithologists 
that the great European war would have 
seriously affected the conditions of bird-life, 
not only in France and Belgium, but also in 
England. Following the precedent of 1870, 
when a number of unusual species found their 
way over to this country, it was believed that 
a large immigration of feathered fugitives 
might be expected. The war has now been 
raging for over eight months, and, speaking 
roughly, the expectations of ornithologists 
have not been fulfilled. Still, some intet- 
esting observations have been made; and 
it may be that the spring migration will 
reveal further anomalies. 

It seems to be definitely established that 
during the Franco-German War of 1870 a 
considerable number of Continental birds 
came over to this country. This was spe- 
cially the case as regards the eastern and 
southeastern counties, where a great acces- 
sion of the larger birds of prey, such as the 
peregrine and the buzzards, was noticed by 
many competent ornithologists. There can be 
little reasonable doubt that the birds had been 
scared from France by the noise and tumult 
of the fighting, and had crossed over to Eng- 
land in search of their accustomed peace. It 
has further been noticed that from the same 
time may be dated the marked increase of 
the hawfinch in this country, which hitherto 
had been reckoned a rare species. It will 
also be remembered that several flights of 
the great bustard occurred in England dur- 
ing the same period. Another illustration 
may be quoted from the Channel Islands. 
In his Birds of Guernsey Mr. Cecil Smith re- 
marks that he had “never himself seen the 
rook in the islands even as a stranger,” al- 
though he had records of its occurrence. 
But during the autumn of 1870 and the 
winter that followed large numbers of rooks 


made their home in Guernsey, where they } 


used to roost in some large elm-trees near the 
Vallon, in the parish of St. Martin’s. They 
all left, however, in the early spring, before the 
important business of nesting began. 

During the month of February last much 
interest was created by a correspondence in 
the Times and elsewhere as to the sensitive- 
ness of pheasants to the sound of guns. On 
the morning of January 24, while Sir David 
Beatty's famous fight in the North Sea was 

in progress, there was, it seems, a fine com- 
motion among the pheasants all along the 
eastern coast of England. When, for in- 
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stance, the rector of Saxby, in Lincolnshire, 
arrived at church that Sunday morning, his 
clerk greeted him with the words, ‘There 
be rare goings-on in the North Sea the morn.” 
“Why?” asked the parson. ‘The pheas- 
ants is all over the place with their fuss,” 
was the reply. And so it was noticed in 
many other places, from Norfolk up to the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. The birds were 
in a state of high excitement, flying up into 
the air, and crowing incessantly. They were 
conscious of the vibration caused by the 
firing while the sound of the guns was in- 
audible to human ears. At Lythe, to the 
north of Whitby, the village shoemaker, we 
hear, remarked to the parish clerk about 
ten o’clock of the morning, ‘““By gum, Tom! 
there’s summat up in the North Sea. TT’ old 
pheasants have been getting up steam.” It 
was the same during the Zeppelin raid a few 
weeks later. The rector of Merton, near 
Thetford, writes as follows: ‘Here, within a 
few miles of the raid, the pheasants from 
eight o’clock to 10.45 shrieked themselves 
hoarse with terror, and surpassed all previous 
exhibitions of fuss. Even the smaller birds 
were terrified, and added their shriller voices 
to the general cries of alarm. We knew 
quite well that something was occurring on 
the coast, and when I opened the paper next 
morning I learnt without surprise that the 
pheasants had been excellent sentinels.”’ 

It will be noticed that on this occasion the 
smaller birds joined with the pheasants in 
the general alarm. And there can be little 
doubt that the appearance of aircraft is a 
cause of fear among the birds. I have re- 
peatedly noticed when an aéroplane had 
passed over Winchester that the rooks and 
jackdaws have been in a state of considerable 
perturbation. Once, however, early in last 
November, I saw a curious sight, which 
seemed to show that some species at any rate 
must be exempted. A monoplane, which 
somewhat resembles a great falcon, was 
flying very low over the Close and College, 
when suddenly a kestrel-hawk darted from 
the Cathedral tower and dashed after the 
monoplane, and continued to follow it until 
both bird and machine were lost to sight in 
the distance. 

It would not have been unreasonable to 
suppose that the presence of fleets of air- 
ships and the constant thunder of artillery 
would have driven great numbers of birds 
from France and Belgium; but, on the 
whole, the presumption has not been sub- 
stantiated. In a few instances, however, 
certain species seem to have been more 
numerous in England during the past winter. 
John Vaughan, in the Academy. 


Religion and Drink. 


BY REV. E. M. H. ABBOTT. 


The Burr Printing Company, New York, 
is calling wide attention to Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Wasson’s book, “Religion and Drink,” 
“convinced of its unique interest and solid 
worth.” It is announced as a remarkable 
book, with ‘‘not one single error of fact 
proved or alleged by its bitterest critics.’ 

I think, however, the positive declaration 
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that Jesus made and offered alcoholic wine to 
guests (already under its influence, we infer) 
at the marriage feast in Cana may be chal- 
lenged. Can any number of Greek and 
Hebrew words signifying wine reconcile it 
as an act by Jesus, the lover of humanity? 

Undoubtedly the wine already consumed 
was alcoholic, creating the usual thirst for 
more; but to say that Jesus, who simply 
ordered the stone waterpots filled with water, 
and.drawn off and presented to the thirsty 
people, was offering alcoholic wine, is another 
question. Where is the evidence that it 
was not water, best of all their drinks, as 
they said? 

It is a proven fact, that when men are 
“well drunken,” in Scripture phrase, no drink 
is as acceptable and palatable as pure water. 
A young man has been known to enter an 
office, mistaking it fora bar-room, and seek- 
ing another drink. When, as an experiment 
a glass of water was handed him, he cheer- 
fully paid. for it, and pronounced it the 
“best gin he had tasted.”’ The awful thirst 
which alcohol creates was present, but the 
keen sense of taste was deadened by previous 
drinks. A judge accustomed to testing vari- 
ous grades of liquors made the same ad- 
mission. He said that after tasting several 
specimens one could not distinguish the 
poorer; hence the same grades were often 
marked at different prices, customers being 
given the higher grades to sample first. 
Hence, also, the remark at the Cana feast, 
“Every man setteth on first the good wine, 
and when men have drunk freely, then that 
which is worse; thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.” 

What evidence can Dr. Wasson give that 
the last, ‘“‘best’’ wine was anything but the 
water just poured into the receptacles and 
immediately drawn off? 

Matpen, Mass. 


The One Way. 


And now we ask, Was there no way out, 
when those great forces clashed? .Was war 
inevitable? There was, I think, one forlorn 
hope. But let us recall first how ominous the 
situation was. Here were the international 
legalists, insisting that there was but one 
justice, which was that of the status quo; 
ignorant or indifferent that any other-position 
existed in morals; unwilling to make any 
excuses for the legalist system, to admit that 
it fell short in any particular. And here was 
Germany, serving the plainest notice that the 
Status quo did not give her the justice that 
she wanted; that she was entitled to territory, 
and would fight for it if it was not conceded. 
The one hope was that there, should take 
shape somewhere a body of articulated 
public opinion, of convincing dimensions, 
which should argue for the merits of each 
contention and propose a definite plan of 
reconciliation. The necessity of a constitu- 
tional society must be preached to Germany; 
the iniquity of perpetuating a bad status quo 
must be driven in upon England. By the 
inspiration of such a wide movement, there 
might have risen philosophers wise enough 
to devise for a permanent constitution some 
socialistic scheme of internationalism, where- 
in the periodic clash between natural and 
static justice might be tempered and ad- 
justed. Surely, there was a chance for a 
temporary makeshift in the form of a con- 
gress empowered to make a new distribu- 
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tion, in Germany’s favor, yet by common 
consent—another Congress of Vienna, only 
before instead of after the event. But it was 
essential for all philosophical pacifists to 
understand that nothing would placate Ger- 
many except a concession to her sense of 
natural justice; that nothing would placate 
England except a recognition of her principle 
of legalism.—J. C. Ransom, in the Yale Review. 


Church Finances. 


Some ministers attend the annual meeting 
of their churches, and others, feeling delicate 
about certain topics which may come up, 
remain away. Some ministers. keep in 
touch with the business end of their churches, 
and others confess that they are but little 
fitted for such matters. But any and all 
ministers—especially those of the congrega- 
tional or independent order—might profit- 
ably read the little pamphlet called “Church 
Finances and Accounting,” recently issued 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
It is instructive and suggestive for both 
clergymen and laymen. A glance at its 
table of contents will show what field it 
covers, and it treats these topics in a con- 
crete and practical way :— 


Part I.—Administration. 


Importance of business methods in 
church finance. 


B. Three ways of financing a church:— 
The proprietary system. 
The pew-rental system. 
The free-pew, or subscription, system. 

C. The necessity of preparing a budget.’ 

D. The treasurer’s printed report. 

E. The annual meeting. 

F. The subscription card. 

G. Methods of canvass. 

H. Publicity of accounts. 

I. Endowment funds. 

J. Insurance. 

K. Special collections. 

L. Conclusion. 

Part Il.— Sample Forms. 

A. ‘Treasurer’s statements. 

B. Statement for a small, aided church. 

C. Statement for a larger church, with com- 
parative figures. 

D. Statement for a large church, with ad- 
justments. 

E. Balance sheet, yearly and monthly. 

F. ‘Treasurer’s explanatory notes. 

G. Report on invested funds. 

H. Auditor’s statement. 

I. Subscription cards. 

J. Forms of subscription envelopes. 

K. Treasurer’s reminders. 

Ll. Book-keeping forms. 

M. Contributions for benevolences, 


Recreation for Boys. 


If you were to tell the average proud parent 
of the average small town that almost any 
school-boy of the big, congested, play- 
suffocating cities can jump farther, run 
faster, and chin himself more times than his 
own village-bred son, he would probably 
look you indulgently in the eye and ask if 
you really felt quite all right to-day. People 
have heard so much about how the slums 
dwarf children and how the city has to 
recruit its sound, able-minded men in rural 
districts that the inferiority of city-grown 
lungs and muscles has become a kind of a 
by-word. 

In order to get at the facts in the case, a 
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man connected with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion was recently led to apply his yardstick 
to this particular tradition. Selecting cer- 
tain athletic tests which are commonly met 
by large numbers of schools in New York and 
other large cities he took them back to the 
good old New England town of Ipswich and 
tried them on its home-grown school-children. 

The tests were in jumping, running, and 
chinning, and the passing marks in these 
three events which the Ipswich boys were 
asked to make are met each year by thou- 
sands of boys of the same age in many large 
cities. Only one, however, was able to 
fulfil the three simple requirements for 
elementary pupils, while among the high- 
school lads there was not a single student 
who was able to make the marks set for 
boys at that age. In the chinning, or pull- 
up, the Ipswich boys were able to do only 
about one-half as well as boys from some of 
the most congested sections of New York 
City. 

Mr. Howard Roscoe Knight, who made 
this investigation, does not claim that the 
results demonstrate an all-round physical 
inferiority on the part of these Ipswich boys. 
They had had no body training in their 
schools. The New York boys, on the other 
hand, had enjoyed systematic physical educa- 
tion since entering school. The comparisons, 
in other words, are straws which indicate that 
the large cities are overcoming their defects 
as habitats for the human animal, and that 
if the towns and villages do not wake up 
they may some day suffer the chagrin of 
having to look upon the large cities as 
health resorts. 

Mr. Knight’s survey of the recreational 
life of Ipswich, which, by the way, numbers 
about 6,000 souls, gives many evidences to 
support the growing belief that the small 
town, although blessed with play spaces, is 
really in a bad way because it has nobody 
whose particular business it is to run the 
play plant. A playground is like a theatre. 
To draw large patronage it must be efficiently 
managed. 

Ipswich possessed no systematic physical 
training nor expert play leadership, and its 
recreational life showed the result. After 
school on three different days more than 
sixty per cent. of the 696 boys and girls ob- 
served were in the street, and less than seven 
per cent. were using the athletic field. Over 
two-thirds of the boys and over one-half of 
the girls attend the “‘movies” once a week 
or oftener. Sixty-nine per cent. of the boys 
and fifty-two per cent. of the girls expressed 
a preference for those subjects which are 
readily classified as ‘thrillers,’ while but 
five per cent. of the boys and three per cent. 
of the girls mentioned films that could be 
called educational. 


The report of this survey, which has just 


been published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, throws an illuminating light upon many 
other features of the recreational life and 
needs of asmall town. In closing, it presents 
a programme of future developments for 
Ipswich, many provisions of which would 
apply with equal appropriateness to other 
towns and villages throughout the United 
States. Among the recommendations given 
are the following :— 

Physical training for all boys and girls as a 
regular part of the school curriculum. 

Teachingof games for home and play- 
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fe Equipment of each school and_ school- 
yard with sufficient apparatus to enable 
teachers to make the best possible use of 
recess-time. 

_ Grading of school property wherever neces- 
‘sary to render it most useful. 

That in the next school-building erected a 
gymnasium with lockers and shower-baths 
be provided. 

That the building be equipped with mov- 
able furniture, so that its class-rooms may 
be used for civic, social, and recreational 
purposes after school hours. 

The organization of a public athletic league. 

A permanent holiday celebration com- 
mittee. 


To the Members of the Convention 


our, 


There will now be a limited number of 
compartments available for members who are 
registered for the complete tour, the addi- 
tional cost of which will be $24.50 each for 
two occupying a compartment. 

Members wishing to reserve compartments 
should write immediately to Thos. Cook & 
Son, 336 Washington Street, Boston, stating 
their requirements. 

The party for the Unitarian special train 
to the General Conference in San Francisco 
is now practically made up. It numbers 
about two hundred and fifty persons. A 
number of places on the train, however, 
owing to reservations being given up, are 
still available. Information regarding them 
may be obtained, and berths engaged, of 
Thos. Cook & Sons. 

The party is to leave Boston at 8.30 P.M. 
on Tuesday, August 10, and will arrive in 
San Francisco at 7.30 A.M. on Tuesday, 


“August 24, the day the Conference begins. 


In the intervening two weeks the members 
will have crossed the continent from ocean 
to ocean, and gone down the Pacific Coast 
from Victoria, B.C., to San Francisco, a total 
distance of more than four thousand miles. 
They will have seen the great Canadian 
Northwest, will have spent three days in 
the Canadian Rockies, and will have stopped 
off for a day at the important cities of 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Seattle, and Port- 
land. After a week in San Francisco for 
the Conference and the Fair the party 
(excepting those who prefer to return inde- 
pendently) will return home by way of 
Southern California and the Grand Canyon, 
including a short stop in Santa Barbara and 
two days and a half in Los Angeles. 

Arrangements have been made for Uni- 
tarian meetings at important places en 
route. 


Passports, Please! 


Those Americans who are landing at 
English ports without passports or other 
satisfactory documents of identification, 


such as are required under the British regula- 


tions, are sadly lacking in common sense. 
_ Ambassador Page has been obliged to com- 
of such people. Much of the fault lies 
_ steamship emventes who Con tiapiie to 
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traveller from the United States who is with- 
out the documents which the British govern- 
ment requires is inviting trouble. Only a 
very foolish person would care to do that. 
The first step on the part of any one who 
contemplates going abroad should be to get 
Uncle Sam’s passport—and no one should 
think of going if he or she can stay at home. 
It is a mighty good place to be in at this 
juncture of world madness.—Springfield 
Republican. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
will preach at the Union Chapel, Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., on Sunday, July 18, 
at II A.M. 


At the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Sunday morning, July 18, Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Springfield, Mass., will preach in 
the union services. Service at I1 A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Mass., Rev. Henry W. Foote 
of the Harvard Divinity School will preach 
on Sunday, July 18, at eleven o’clock. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Mass., Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson of Quincy, Mass., will preach 
on Sunday, July 18. Service at t1 A.M. 


At the service in King’s Chapel, Tremont 
and School Streets, Boston, on Sunday 
morning, July 18, at 10.30, the preacher will 
be Rev. Sydney B. Snow, associate minister 
of King’s Chapel. 


At the Church of the Messiah, 34th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York City, 
Sunday morning, July 18, Rev. Edmund H. 
Reeman of Lancaster, Pa., will preach. 
Service at II A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, corner of 
Boylston and Olive Streets, city summer 
services will be held. On Sunday, July 18, 
at eleven o’clock, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, D.C., will preach. 


Churches. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Rev. Ernest L. Staples: 
On May 16 the installation service was held 
in the church. The invocation was by Rey. 
F. A. Billington of Abington Universalist 
church. The Sentences, selected from the 
sacred books of the world, were read by Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, and the Scripture lesson 
was read by Rev. Arthur H. Sargent of the 
Unitarian church, Rockland. Rev. Charles 
Edwards Park of Boston preached the sermon, 
and Rev. Florence Buck offered the prayer 
of installation. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was given by Rev. D. H. Ferrell of Unity 
Church, Brockton; the address to the min- 
ister by Dr. Fleischer; welcome to the town 
by Rev. H. W. Boyd of the Congregational 
church; the address to the people by Rev. 
F. A. Powell of All Souls’ Church, Braintree. 
A large audience witnessed the impressive 
service. On May 19 the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference held its forty-eighth annual meet- 
ing at the church. Alter the devotional ser- 
nha conducted by Rev, A. H. Sargent, two 
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strong addresses on temperance were given, 
one by Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., the other 
by Hon. John D. Long. After the collation, 
served by the women of the church in the 
parish house and town hall, Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens of Fitchburg and Rey. Charles E. 
Park gave helpful addresses on “‘ Organizing 
a Church for Work.” Upward of three hun- 
dred people were in attendance. During the 
month of June the ladies’ circle connected 
with the parish served the annual free supper 
to the members and invited guests as a cul- 
mination of a series of monthly suppers. 
During the evening Miss Olive May For- 
rester of Cambridge gave some pleasing read- 
ings, followed by dancing to music by the 
local orchestra. On the evening of June 
28 the annual lawn party was held under the 
auspices of the parish committee on the 
Common in front of the church, which is a 
part of the parish premises, and was largely 
attended by the townspeople. The grounds 
were beautifully illuminated, and the Bridge- 
water Brass Band played for the open-air 
dancing, it being the policy of the church to 
afford oppoitunity for approved dancing in 
a wholesome environment. Under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Alliance, Miss Grimes, 
instructor of music in the public schools, gave 
a fine lecture on Edward MacDowell, pianist- 
composer, interspersed with piano selec- 
tions from his works played by Mr. Luther 
Churchill. On Children’s Sunday the Sunday- 
school presented as a part of its programme 
“Barbara’s Dream,’’ and Southey’s poem 
“The Battle of Blenheim’ was dramatized 
to emphasize the folly of war, Mr. Herman 
Morse, over eighty years of age, taking the 
part of Old Kaspar. ‘Three children were 
christened. The Sunday-school has just 
closed an enthusiastic contest between two 
groups known as ‘‘The Reds” and ‘The 
Blues” for record attendance and enrolment 
on the Cradle Roll recently established. 
“*The Blues’? won, under the leadership of 
Miss Beatrice Alexander, and many new 
members were added to the school. On July 
4 the minister preached on “‘ War and Peace,”’ 
emphasizing the larger patriotism based on 
the Brotherhood of Man. Mr. Staples will 
preach in the church at Jacksonville, Vt., 
during the vacation, where he has served as 
summer preacher for the past ten years. 


Personals. 


Rev. James F. Bixby, D.D., preached in 
All Souls’ Church, New York, recently, sup- 
plying for Mr. Sullivan. , 


Here and Chere. 


If the rate of heart-beats were ascer- 
tained in a large number of people, it 
would probably be found to differ widely in 
different healthy individuals; it might be 
50 or alittle less per minute in one extreme, 
and 1oo or a little more in the other. 


The air towel is an ingenious device for 
drying the hands, described in World's 
Work. Five towels of this kind were re- 
cently installed in the District Building at 
Washington. As a sanitary, as well as eco- 
nomical method of drying the hands, it seems 
almost ideal. The hands so dried come in 
contact with nothing but air. The device 
is easily installed, and has the merit of con- 
tinuous service without an attendant. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The place to get off,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘‘is Exodus Street.”’ 


An old lady reaching the foot of the 
stairs at State Street exclaimed, “I am 
awlully afraid of these osculators!” 


“Why,” asks a Missouri paper, “ does 
Missouri stand at the head in raising mules?”’ 
“Because,” said another paper, ‘‘that is the 
only safe place to stand.” 


Girl (reading letter from brother at the 
front): ‘John says a bullet went right 
through his hat without touching him.” 


Old Lady: ‘“‘ What a blessing he had his hat 
on, dear!’’—London Opinion. 
Rev. Silas Farrington, writing for the 


Christian Register about his travels, was 
once made to say that he “crossed the 
Strait of Messina in twelve hops.’ It 
should have been ‘‘ twelve hours.” 


A woman went into one of San Francisco’s 
large dry-goods stores and asked to be shown 
“‘Patrick’s Buttons.’”’ She was highly in- 
dignant when the girl behind the counter 
began to giggle. Of course, she meant 
“‘Butterick’s Patterns.’’—Pacific . Unitarian. 


“T must say these are fine biscuits!’’ ex- 
claimed the young husband. “How could 
you say those are fine biscuits?” inquired 
the young wife’s mother, in a private inter- 
view. “I didn’t say they were fine. I 
merely said I must say so.’”—Washington 
Star. 


Uncle Ephraim’s sympathies were all with 
the Allies. “Man,” announced he, ‘‘has you 
heard ’bout them Allies? They’s got a gun 
what kin hit you if it’s twenty-three miles 
off.” ‘‘Lawsie, that ain’t nothin’,’’ sneered 
a colored partisan of the opposite camp. 
“De Germans, dey kin hit you if dey jess 
has yo’ address.”—New York Evening Post. 


A lady selected some purchases in a store, 
asking that they be kept for her until the 
next day. When she returned, she could 
not remember who waited on her. After 
puzzling over the matter she approached 
one and asked, ‘Am I the woman who 
bought some embroidery here yesterday?” 
“Ves’m,” replied the girl, stolidly, and 
turned to get it. 


“Tf a newspaper copies any item from 
another paper, it should always give full 
credit,” says Dr. Talcott Williams. Evi- 
dently a certain young editor from Nola 
Chucky was a firm believer in that doctrine. 
He copied in his paper a poem beginning 
“Full fathom five thy father lies,’’ and at the 
end of the poem put these words of credit: 
‘William Shakespeare, in the New Orleans 
States.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Many of the Register’s readers confess that 
they always look through the column of 
‘‘Pleasantries’’ first; others, whose sense of 
humor is matched by their fearless frankness, 
affirm that they read the ‘ Pleasantries,”’ 
and the whole of the ‘‘Pleasantries,”’ and 
nothing but the “Pleasantries.’”’ In view of 


these angular sharp-edged facts, the summer | be ad 


editor believes that a high standard of wit 
and humor must have been developed by 
this time throughout the Register constitu- 
ency,—a certain ‘‘connoisseurship”’ in jokes, 
so tospeak. And he would be glad to receive | 4% 
from any or all readers one or two specimens |} needs 
of what they consider ‘‘the best joke they 
ever heard.” Be it old or new, worn smooth 
by use or with the price-mark still clinging 
to it, let it come soon to “The Summer Edi- 
tor,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
It supports missionaries, establishes: 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
4 Closet means freedom from 
] polluted water. 
} Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookus up. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis i 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 


President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


Educational. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Combines home life in the country with careful instruc- 
tion. Develops character and womanliness. Academic 
and homemaking courses, music, art, and expression. — 
Mrs. ELISABETH MAtTHEws-RIcHARDSON, A.B., Principal, 
Weston, Mass. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
ass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


Torr. 
Addieos contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing phlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the tlle: a Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, M 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in we It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work cel the kingdom of God. 

olen William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


OT ce-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon: 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 

tect San F , Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 

W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 
ay Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitee on Neen: —Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 


and women. Modern,. un Se scholarly, 40 hate 
Hon aed 


Liberal scholarship int Hag including Two 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into t acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 


ions at, The University of Chicago. 
Honorary President, Hon. William, H Tat Sessions at The University of Chicago 


President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. Social aacticett Institutes during the Summer 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; | Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
a Burdett, New York gis Hon. Horace Davis, | Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. ‘ 


LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
jacket Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.: 
Milton F. H , Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and yeasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
emp Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Wiican in 1908, “to eoride a fellowship for united 
all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 

aces the seat fay of our religious ideals to the 


Alan H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Ha Holmes, 

Rev. conse piss Lloyd Jones, Rev. Revie M.B fee Mr 

John Graham Broo Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

. erary Taare, mand send Piet aee to the 
elary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M un, ro39 Mas- 

pegchess! Ave., Combeidee, Mass. oe 
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